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The European Tragedy 


WHAT IS THE GREAT FEAR OF EUROPE? 
By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
Chairman of the International Executive Committee of the European Movement 
Delivered at a Dinner given by the American Committee on United Europe, New York, N. Y., February 26, 195] 


YEAR ago I had the honour of being a guest of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Reading the speech I 
made then, I quote the few sentences that follow: 

“In my eyes nothing is more important for the future of 
our civilization and for the peace of the world than a strong 
solidarity between the United States of America and Europe. 

“Misunderstandings can arise between us; our relations 
could become less frank, less friendly. It must not happen. It 
would be a great misfortune. 

“For Europe to understand and know the United States 
of America, for the United States of America to understand 
and know Europe is one of the great goals of our times.” 

As I read these lines again, two thoughts come to my mind: 
First, that | was more than right to emphasize that nothing 
was more important than a close understanding between the 
United States of America and Europe, and, second, that 
events travel swiftly. 

I want to speak very frankly to you. If you sometimes feel 
that I am wrong in my judgments or if I hurt your feelings, 
do not bear me ill-will; my intentions are good. What I want 
is both to enlighten you about certain problems and to en- 
lighten myself by studying your reactions. 

I shall therefore say at once, somewhat bluntly: for a year 
the relationship between the United States of America and 
democratic Europe has been bad. A deep gap of mutual in- 
comprehension has widened between both continents. Noth- 
ing can be more dangerous. For me it is THE great problem 
at the beginning of this year. Were this ill-will to increase, 
were we to prove unable to go back, we would face disaster. 

It is the duty of Europeans who love the United States of 
\merica, just as it is the duty of Americans who love Europe 
to consider that problem and above all to speak frankly to 
each other so as to have a thoroughly loyal explanation, and 
make a great effort of comprehension. 


If I had to summarize my opinion of the present situation, 
I would say that we are today, in Europe, in the position in 
which your isolationists found themselves in 1914 and 1939. 
They did not believe then, that to fight against German 
aggression was to fight for the freedom of the United States. 

We have nowadays some difficulty in making the people 
of Europe understand, that to fight in Korea is to fight for our 
European independence and that we must not mistrust a 
forward America, in the front lines of battle, as we were 
ourselves twice. 


AMERICAN CONFIDENCE DIMINISHED 


As for you, it seems to me that your confidence in Europe’s 
vitality has greatly diminished, that you doubt her possibilities 
and even her willingness to share in the struggle against com- 
munism ; that you suspect her of wanting an Asiatic Munich; 
that you feel that the efforts you have made to help her both 
economically and militarily are not in proportion with the 
results that have been attained and, little by little, a little sad 
and perhaps a little scornful too, you are ready to withdraw 
within yourselves. 

If the problem is thus well stated, I would now like to 
develop it and the first part of my demonstration ought to be 
called: Introduction and Defense of Europe. 

For you will no doubt agree with me: before judging 
Europe, you must know and understand her. 

You must never forget that in the course of twenty-five 
years, she has been through two terrible wars. 

I do not like to burden you with figures and statistics but I 
wonder if it is generally understood by the people of your 
country, how great a trial the two world wars constituted 
for Western Europe. 

Let us take the example of France. 

Do you know, or do you still remember that during the 
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First World War, France lost one million four hundred 
thousand killed, which represents a proportion of one killed 
for every 27 inhabitants? That to this million and a half 
dead, one must add four million two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand prisoners and missing, or a total of six millions one 
hundred and sixty thousand men stricken in their flesh, in 
their physical integrity for a population of forty and a half 
millions of inhabitants ? 

What a dreadful loss of her very blood: A loss from which 
the France of 1939 had not yet recovered, a loss which is at 
the root of her defeat. 

The balance of the second World War, in loss of lives, 
wounded, disabled is fortunately slightly less cruel, but this 
time material destructions have been tremendous: one thou- 
sand miles of railway track, two thousand bridges, tunnels 
and railway viaducts, 115 great railway stations, 227 locks, 
four thousand road bridges have been destroyed, fifty-seven 
thousand acres of cultivated land have been mined, one 
million five hundred thousand buildings have been bombed, 
among which one hundred and twenty thousand were indus- 
trial buildings and thirty thousand of these have been entirely 
destroyed. 


The total amount of these losses for France alone is more 
than 21 billion dollars. 

The losses of Great Britain in World War II are even 
more important. The total of her losses were 29 billion 200 
million dollars. 

To understand what happened, one must add to these 
losses of the Allies, those of Germany: more than seven mil- 
lion German casualties in 1914, more than twenty million in 
1940 and for the Second World War, the material losses are 
estimated at forty-eight billion dollars. 

Before finishing with this picture of Europe, | owe it to 
myself to ask the Americans to think about one of the charac- 
teristics of the war in Western Europe: 1 want to speak of 
the occupation of certain countries by enemy armies. 


Those who never knew vuccupation cannot measure the 
ordeal it represents for a country: her whole administrative 
structure disrupted, her unity, both political and moral threat- 
ened by those who collaborated with the enemy; hatred 
which sets in and divides and in her very flesh the wound 
that those condemned for disloyalty will constitute for years 
and years. 

It is something of a miracle that countries like France and 
Belgium, who in a quarter of a century have known such a 
trial twice have, nevertheless, managed to rise again, to regain 
their unity, and to start living once more. 

It is of this that you have to think, American friends, when 
you think about Europe. 


America’s HELP 


But you are going to tell me: Haven’t we felt these mis- 
fortunes, this tragedy? Didn’t we come to Europe’s help in 
War and in Peace? Did we not send our sons in 1917 and 
1942? Are they not numerous those who died in Argonne and 
on the heights of the Meuse, and on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy? Did we not accept the heavy burden of Lend-lease, 
of U.N.R.R.A., of Marshall Aid? Have we not lent, given, 
invested in Europe since 1920 hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of which very little will be paid back to us? 
What was the use of all this? Are people even grateful to 
us for it? To this last question I immediately answer in the 
affirmative. 


European people, everyone of those who think and reflect: 
everyone of those who have some education and some knowl- 





edge, are aware of what Europe owes to the United States of 
America and are deeply grateful to them. 

Of course, there is criticism, but it is only superficial and 
does not reach the real depth of the matter. It does not go 
further than the criticism Europeans have for one another. 

As for the practical result of the United States’ policy of 
material aid to Europe, you would be very much mistaken 
if you believed that it has been useless or even of very little 
use. 

First of all, and this is essential, without this aid Europe 
would not have been able to solve the problem both economic 
and political presented by her reconstruction in 1945. With- 
out this help, it seems indisputable to me, that Europe would 
have known years of dark poverty, a situation even harder 
than the one she had to bear during the war itself, and her 
entire population would have known a most inadequate stand- 
ard of life, with the triumph of Communism as an almost 
inevitable consequence. 

Thanks to Marshall Aid, Communism, still powerful in 
France and Italy, it is true, is non-existent in Great Britain, 
the Scandinavian Countries, Western Germany and the 
Netherlands; in Belgium it suffered such setbacks during the 
last few years that it has practically ceased to be a political 
factor. 

However, it would be a mistake to look at the results of 
that policy from the single viewpoint of resistance to Com- 
munism. 

The truth is that Western Europe has made the most of 
Marshall Aid, and notwithstanding what is sometimes said 
in America, her recovery has been swift and even spectacular. 

Of course Europe’s situation immediately after the Second 
World War was bad. 

The statement of her balance of payments can best make 
things clear. 

In 1947, Europe showed a deficit of six billion, five hundred 
million dollars. 

This deficit is estimated at two billion three hundred mil- 
lions for 1950-1951, which means a profit of three billion 
seven hundred million dollars in two years. This is the result 
of an increased production and productivity in every field. 

While the general index of production for the countries 
receiving Marshall Aid was 86 in 1947, it is 124 in 1950, say 
an increase of 50%, and this general and favorable indication 
can be found in every sector, industrial as well as agricultural. 

Therefore, not the slightest doubt must remain in the mind 
of the Americans: The policy of aid has had important results. 
Those have been recently characterised by the rather spec- 
tacular fact of Great Britain’s statement that she can dispense 
with Marshall Aid from now on, and Sweden followed her 
example. 

This great success is due to those who generously and in- 
telligently conceived the plan, to General Marshall first of 
all; but it is also due to those who executed it. 

How can I let pass the occasion offered me this evening to 
say publicly how grateful I am to Mister Paul Hoffman? 
He gave himself devotedly to the work of rebuilding Europe. 
His accomplishment was enormous. It would be greater still 
if some of those to whom he gave advice had better followed 
it. 

Let us summarize the situation: Europe horribly hit by 
war, ruined, driven to a position that seemed hopeless in 1946, 
has mightily risen again; she has carried very far the re- 
construction of her damaged properties; she has, in many 
countries, considerably bettered the standard of life of the 
working classes, and she could see ahead a more favorable 
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future if it were not for the uncertain political situation and 
the threat of war. 

Honestly, I must underline this progress. 

THe European TRAGEDY 

But if, looking at the situation from another angle, people 
were to ask me: Are these results sufficient? Shouldn’t they 
have been bigger still? Then, with the same frankness I have 
to answer: yes, they could have been better. 

Here we are at the heart of what I do not fear to call the 
European tragedy. 

In spite of her recovery, it is obvious to me that Europe is 
going through a serious crisis. She no longer has, and by far, 
the place that used to be hers in the world in the course of 
past centuries. For twenty-five centuries of history, Mediter- 
ranean and Western Europe was the center of the world. 
Athens, Rome, Madrid, Paris, London, have been, one after 
the other, the capital cities where political strength as well as 


-economic power and spiritual radiance were concentrated. 


Today, all this is nothing more than a very brilliant memory. 
The center of the world has moved. It is now in Washington, 
but it is also in Moscow that major decisions are taken from 
which will determine in the end, for us Europeans, our fate, 
our very life. 

It is in the United States of America that we find the 
United Nations. It is an American general who is going to 
lead the armed forces in Europe. It is the United States of 
America which recently gave 10 billion dollars to Europe in 
less than two years. It is also an American writer who was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Literature. It is on the possible 
conflict between Russian communism and American democ- 
racy that depends the future of the world. Europe plays but 
second fiddle. It is obvious that in her present state of affairs 
she is unable to solve properly the economic problems that 
confront her, crushed as she is between the all-powerful 
United States of America and the U.S.S.R. and the develop- 
ment of new countries. It is even more obvious that she is 
incapable of solving alone the problem of her defence against 
an invasion coming from the U.S.S.R. 

Dragged down by this decline both military and economic, 
her future is more than dark. 

It is with a dreadful anguish that the clear-sighted minds 
of Europe are obliged to acknowledge these facts. Having 
done so, there remains for them but the choice between two 
positions: Either let things go, react no longer, resign them- 
selves, hoping only for a miracle, or, on the contrary, pull 
themselves together, rebel, and having made the balance of 
Europe’s forces and the critical survey of her position, decide 
to save her by putting an end to her obsolete divisions, by 
uniting her at the beginning, and unifying her in the end. 

What is magnificent and thrilling about this task is that 
it is perfectly possible. Fundamentally the situation of West- 
ern Europe is far from being desperate. The point is to 
organize her on a new basis, to take better advantage of her 
wealth and to rationalize her efforts. 

What gives me the right to speak with such assurance? 
The mere examination of some statistical data. 


No CAUSE FOR JEALOUSY 


We Europeans look towards the United States of America 
and admire her might, the prodigious development of her 
economy, the standard of living of her population, but if we 
count up our own resources, our own assets we have no cause 
for jealousy. We must however confess that here, much 
more has been made of the possibilities than at home, in 
Europe. 


Let us make a few comparisons. The United States covers 
an area of three million and twenty-seven thousand square 
miles, Western Europe has an area of one million five hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand square miles, but the comparison 
is nevertheless to the advantage of Europe if to the purely 
European territories one adds those controlled in Africa by 
European power. 

There are 150 million Americans; there are 290 million 
Europeans in Western Europe. 

On this basis Europe produces 441 million tons of coal and 
the United States of America 570 million. Europe produces 
55 million tons of steel and the United States 100. Europe 
uses up 198 billion kilowatt-hours yearly and the United 
States 385 billion. Why? Essentially because in the United 
States of America for 150 million inhabitants, there is one 
berder, one market, one economy, one currency and because in 
Europe for 290 million inhabitants, there are fifteen borders, 
fifteen markets, fifteen economies and fifteen currencies. 

Let us have the courage and the audacity to do, today, in 
Europe, what the Americans had the audacity and the courage 
to do in the second half of the eighteenth century, and our 
problems are solved. Western Europe can then hope to be- 
come as powerful as the United States of America and more 
powerful than U.S.S.R. and her satellites, and most certainly 
the alliance of the United States of America and the New 
Europe will constitute a force sufficient to hold Communism 
in check and to maintain peace. Here is the stake of the battle, 
here is the victory that we may win without waging war. 

But it is evidently much easier to state the problem than 
to solve it. However, it is already a great deal to know that 
a solution exists. 

Evidently, in the course of action one comes across every 
kind of difficulty of both intellectual and material order. 


NATIONALISM IN EUROPE 


National feelings are still extremely strong in Europe. We 
must not forget that the people of Europe have been waging 
war against one another with a terrible continuity. Between 
1790 and 1945 that is to say during one hundred and fifty-five 
years, there were forty years of war. It is obvious that forty 
years left traces, bad memories, susceptibilities that are still 
alive. 

There is in Europe the very serious drawback of the differ- 
ent languages. At first it may seem but of little importance, 
but when one thinks more seriously about it, what an obstacle 
it constitutes to mutual understanding! Try to realize what 
would be your life, here in the United States, if all over your 
territory people spoke fifteen different languages. Well, this 
is the case of Europe. 

But there is even worse. When in the eighteenth century 
the thirteen States of America decided to unite, their national 
life had been relatively short, their economy was in the middle 
of evolution. At home, in Europe, it is a world that became 
conscious of itself more than a thousand years ago that we 
have to change, and there are age-long private interests that 
have to be modified and sometimes upset. Protected by 
borders, customs duties, industries more or less artificial were 
created, giving work to thousands ef workmen and being 
sometimes a source of wealth for an entire region. 

A new organization of Europe, more rational, mainly more 
rational, could very vell cause the collapse of all this, necessi- 
tating a long and probably painful re-adaptation. 

There is no doubt about it and everybody must know it: 
to make Europe is first of all to accept some sacrifices. To 
make Europe is to bring into being the most difficult of all 
policies, one that demands the maximum of wisdom, one 
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through which one has to accept losing something at once, 
but with the certainty that the whole collectivity will find 
again its equilibrium later on, and at a much higher level. 

I have the impression that here in the United States many 
people think that Europe is incapable of making such an 
effort. Many people, somewhat deceived by their own his- 
torical knowledge, wonder why they do not see in twentieth 
century Europe the American experience of the eighteenth 
century. 

I have tried to show that to reason thus, was to see things 
from a much too simple point of view. And without trying 
to deny what is similar between the two situations, I feel that 
it would be a grievous mistake to consider them as identical. 
Nobody knows exactly how the New Europe will be made 
but personally I am convinced that she will be made, and | 
can honestly say, that, in spite of appearances, she is already 
in the making. 


THE EurorpEAN MOVEMENT 


It is at this point of my statement, that I must thank the 
Members of the American Committee on United Europe 
who have invited me here. It is a most remarkable thing to 
see so many important and distinguished American citizens, 
and I shall not name any of them because | should have to 
name too many, understand the paramount importance of the 
idea of a New Europe and to see them give so much time, 
show so much faith and spend so much money for the defense 
of that idea. They are here, the correspondents of the Mem- 
bers of the European Movement of which Messrs. Churchill, 
de Gasperi, Schuman and myself are the honorary presidents. 
When the New Europe has become a reality people will 
understand what was the share of the European Movement in 
that great undertaking. 

It is the European Movement which in the Spring of 1948 
convened at The Hague a congress of historical importance. 
Of course, it was not the first time that men had assembled 
to discuss Europe’s future, but it was the first time that one 
could see seated on the benches reserved for the members of a 
congress some of the most prominent European statesmen, 
such as Winston Churchill of Britain, Paul Reynaud of 
France, van Zeeland of Belgium, whose sole presence meant 
that the Unity of European countries was no longer a dream 
that was supposed to come true in a hundred years, but a 
problem of the day, the solution of which was urgent. 

The Congress of The Hague separated after voting a reso- 
lution asking for the creation of an extra-European organiza- 
tion entrusted with the study of the European problems and 
capable of submitting some solution to them. 


THE CouNcIL OF EUROPE 


The idea was accepted and taken up by the Governments of 
France and Belgium. A draft was proposed to the signatories 
to the Brussels pact, and in the Spring of 1949 the texts creat- 
ing the Council of Europe were accepted by the Governments 
of twelve states. 

After rather long and laborious talks, it was decided that 
the Council of Europe would be composed of two organiza- 
tions: A Consultative Assembly to formulate recommenda- 
tions and a Council of Ministers to examine them. 

The first session of the Council of Europe was held in 
Strasburg in August 1949. Some greeted it with enthusiasm. 
The others were skeptical and doubted that this new Parlia- 
ment could work. They did not believe it possible to get such 
different representatives to work together. 

The First Assembly was not a triumphant success, but it 
gave honest results. 








First of all the sceptics were wrong. An efficient method 
of Parliamentary work was very soon discovered and the 
machinery started working without too many shocks. Then 
it appeared, and—that was very comforting—that a certain 
number of the delegates, quite often very prominent men in 
their own countries, were willing and capable of studying 
certain problems from a truly European point of view. 

In a way, this first session was characterized by the revolt 
of the Assembly against the Council of the Ministers, whose 
powers are immense but whose tendencies are extremely mod- 
erate and, let us say it, over-cautious. 

But the delegates may very well make speeches, sometimes 
violent ones, vote resolutions ; they cannot act against the will 
of the Ministers, and the latter, or at least some of them, 
have shown themselves deliberately hostile, to most of the 
initiatives taken by the Assembly. 


Great BriTAIN AND UNrrep Europe 


To tell you the whole truth, the second session of the 
Assembly which was held in August 1950 started in a real 
atmosphere of crisis, the basic cause of which lies in Great 
Britain’s attitude towards Europe. 

Today, it appears clearly that Great Britain refuses to 
commit herself thoroughly in the constitution of a new 
Europe: that she takes an attitude either expectative or 
hostile each time a European solution is offered to a problem, 
be it in the field of the coal and steel pool, or when confronted 
with the idea of creating a European army. 

Of course, it would be unfair to condemn the British atti- 
tude without trying to understand it, and it would be unwise 
to discard their reasons without studying them carefully. 

First of all, it is clear that the English do not want in any 
way to run the risk of changing their relations with the 
Commonwealth by engaging themselves too closely with the 
European countries. One can, one must understand it. But 
what the British seem to ignore is that on that point even the 
warmest supporters of a United Europe agree with them. 
Nobody in Europe, nobody wise, in any case, would dream of 
confronting Great Britain with a choice between Europe and 
the Commonwealth, first of all because we know very well 
that, confronted with such a choice, Great Britain would 
choose the Commonwealth and that she would be right in 
doing so, but also because in Europe, we want to keep or 
create with the Commonwealth, the closest possible ties and 
that in that respect British intervention is indispensable. 

The British do not want either to create, by integrating 
into Europe what is sometimes called a third force, the objec- 
tives of which would be to maintain a kind of neutrality 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. On this point, 
too, the English are entirely right. In my opinion, an organ- 
ized Europe would inevitably become a force and even a force 
with which one would have to count, but in my mind—there 
is not the shadow of a doubt—this force must choose its side 
and that side can only be that of democracy and of the free 
countries. 

Finally, more particularly, Members of the British Labour 
Party are afraid that a United Europe would endanger their 
reforms, both economic and social. As a matter of fact, they 
refuse to take the chance of any sacrifice, the sacrifice about 
which I have already spoken. I think, in that respect, that 
their policy is a little short-sighted. 

Nevertheless this refusal of the British to commit them- 
selves has confronted, in their turn, the Continental Euro- 
peans with a difficult choice. 

Must they try, forestalling Great Britain, to make a 
United Europe without her, or must they on the contrary, 
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feeling Great Britain's presence to be indispensable, walk 
ide by side with her, give up doing things rapidly and be 
satisfied with slow, very slow progress? 

On this point in Europe and particularly in Strasburg, 
the controversy remains acute, and I admit that I am myself 
iesitant 

()n the one hand, I would like to create Europe and create 
her quickly. On the other hand, I am fully aware that the 
iurope about whom we are speaking today is already a 
terribly multilated Europe. Because of the Russians, the 
whole Eastern Europe and a great part of Central Europe 
are outside of our influence. To deprive ourselves now, of 
British experience, is of course, to make a caricature of our 
dream of a United Europe. 

All these explanations very incomplete though already very 
long, aim at showing you the complexity of the European 
problem. 

But politics is the art of choosing between solutions none 
ot which is ever quite without some risk. For me, in Europe 
one must either accept inevitable decline or, at the cost of 
some audacity, restore Eurepe’s past greatness. Hesitation 
cannot be long. I have chosen the glorious adventure. 

hRANCE AND UNrrep EvuROPE 

What reasons, besides faith, do we have that we will 
succeed ? 

First of all the attitude of the French Government. 

‘The vear 1950 has shown that for the French Govern- 
inent, the adhesion to the idea of a European solution was 
no longer a theoretical adhesion to some principles, but the 
elaboration of practical propositions. 

At the beginning of the year Mr. Robert Schuman, French 
Vinister of Foreign Affairs, proposed to create in Europe, 
one single market for steel and coal. Politically, he was 
seeking a lasting solution to the old Franco-German rivalry 
and economically the success of his plan would constitute the 
first effective step in the way of European integration. 

\ few months later the French Government proposed the 
creation of a European army. I know that this idea was not 
received very well in the United States, that it was consid- 
ered as dilatory maneuvre aiming at putting off the rearm- 
ing of Germany. But for us who have known three Franco- 
(jerman wars in less than a century, the idea of seeing the 
tools which permitted these conflicts, destroyed once and for 
all, is a great idea and you will certainly understand it. The 
prospect of seeing the forces of Europe assemble in a single 
army to fight against an eventual aggression from the 
U.S.S.R. is without a doubt a prospect that to us seems like 
salvation. 

But it is not only the position taken by the French Govern- 
ment which makes me believe that the idea of a new Europe 
is definitely on the march, it is also the work of the Assembly 
in Strasburg and it is above all the evolution of the mentality 
of the masses in Europe. 

In Strasburg, in spite of all the difficulties, things are begin- 
ning to take shape. 

The assembly has already become a European rostrum 
unique of its kind. 

It is there, and there only, that the different European 
viewpoints can be confronted publicly and contradictorily. 
| do not exaggerate in saying that without the Assembly of 
Strasburg there would have been neither Schuman Plan, 
nor proposal for a European army. It is at the Assembly 
of Strasbure that the atmosphere making such tentatives 
possible was created. 

Rut there is more. The eftorts attempted to give a more 





realistic, and a more effective authority to the Council of 
Europe are beginning to succeed. A way has now been 
found, and I trust that in the course of this year the statute 
will be modified in a manner enabling the Council of Europe 
to solve efficaciously a certain number of problems. 

But what is more important is that public opinion, in all 
classes, is beginning to stir. Last year, in Philadelphia, | 
had to confess honestly that the Movement for a United 
Europe was so far the movement of the elite. Today, | 
have the right to say that it is beginning to be a movement 
of the masses. 

Why this change in the course of one year? Of course 
because of the effects of propaganda, but no propaganda in 
the world would have succeeded if events had not forced 
Europeans to awaken. 

In less than six months the Korean War and the question 
of the rearming of Germany have shown the Europeans that 
on questions vitally important to them, questions from which 
depended their very existence, they had but little say. 

This conviction has been the reason for Europeans to 
awaken and will be, in the months to come, the basis of a 
more audacious will, which will permit, I am convinced, 
important progress in the cause of European unity. 

It is now the moment to remember what I said at the 
beginning of this lecture, it is now the time for complete 
frankness and for an effort towards mutual understanding. 

You must remember that in great international controver- 
sies no one is ever quite right nor ever quite wrong. You 
must remember particularly that sentimental reactions or 
opinions one expresses have always a cause that we must first 
of all try to know, then try to understand and that any for- 
eign policy which does not obey these imperatives is neces- 
sarily bad. 

EUROPE AND KoREA 


These oratorical precautions being taken, let me try to 
explain to you the European reactions in the face of the 
Korean War and the problem of rearming of Germany. 

When the North Koreans started their aggression, I feel 
that I can say that the very great majority of the Euro- 
peans approved and even admired President Truman’s reac- 
tions, and those of the people of the United States. 

People rejoiced to see the United States take manly deci- 
sions. Above all people rejoiced to see that thanks to the 
United States the principles of collective security could be 
effectively applied and the humiliating disillusions of the 
“between-two-wars-period” would be therefore avoided. 
They were ready to join the United States in that fight 
because what was at stake was the defense of the principles 
on which rest the foundations of the United Nations. But 
had they foreseen that the war would be long and difficult ; 
were they aware that it constituted only one of the phases 
of the great war Communism has declared to the world? I 
doubt it. I am sure they did not realize at the time the 
magnitude of the sacrifices required. 

Many explanations can be given about these feelings. 

Korea is far away from Europe. ‘““The man in the street” 
in Europe needs quite a strong political sense to realize that 
an event happening so far away may directly affect his own 
security. 

Then, and this is far more important, Europe who feels 
vulnerable, who knows herself to be badly armed, who feels 
hanging over her the threat of Soviet aggression, was bound 
to show some hesitancy to commit herself thoroughly on far- 
away and unknown ground, miles and miles away from her 
natural bases; she must be reluctant to part with forces, no 
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matter how small, when those at her command are already 
manifestly inadequate. 


Europe must also fear that the United States whom she 
needs so much, might lose itself in an Asiatic war where it 
might find a fate similar to that of Napoleon the First in 
Russia: numerous and great successes, but absolute impossi- 
bility of bringing the war to an end, a terrible waste of 
strength for a problematic result. 


The first hesitancy appeared at the time of the crossing 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. In Europe, one could of course 
guess the military considerations which compelled the opera- 
tion, but the political position of the United Nations carry- 
ing the war beyond the defended territories seemed less 
strong, less unquestionable by right and by fact. But the 
great hesitancies, and I must say the great fears, came up at 
a time when, after the first setbacks, all the more cruel because 
they were unexpected, the use of the Atom Bomb was men- 
tioned. 

At that time, the Europeans had the very unpleasant feel- 
ing that they were going to be involved in a third world war 
for which they were obviously not ready. ‘They had the 
feeling that their future was at stake and that the future no 
longer depended on them, that their voice at that crucial 
moment, no longer had any echo, any weight and after that, 
their reactions have become frankly bad. Would you venture 
to afirm that they were entirely wrong? 


To the Korean affair, that of the rearming of Germany 
was added. It is hard to understand, as I have already said, 
for in this matter everyone is right and everyone too has made 
mistakes. 


REARMAMENT OF GERMANY 


But, before explaining my point of view to you, let me 
remind you that the psychological reactions of the people of 
Continental Europe towards the Germans are not the same, 
cannot be the same as those of the Americans. 


You see, memories of two occupations do not easily die out. 
One can forgive the loss of a son, of a father, of a brother 
who died the death of a soldier, on the battlefield. One can 
even forgive the death of someone near and dear, killed by a 
bomb behind the lines of fire, but believe me, it takes a 
much greater effort to forgive the death of someone dearly 
loved, killed in a concentration camp, or shot down in a 
prison. 


In spite of so much horror, of so much abomination that 
we have lived through, we want to forget and make room 
for Germany in the Western community, but you must under- 
stand that less than five years after the end of the war, we 
have some difficulty in entering upon this course. 


You must understand our reluctance and you cannot 
neglect certain reactions which are but too normal. 


Having said this, I recognize that seen from the United 
States the rearming of Germany seems an urgent necessity 
and I agree readily that to resist an eventual aggression we 
must muster all possible forces. All this is even truer if the 
United States declares itself ready to participate effectively 
in Europe’s defence and I confess that I do not see how, 
under such circumstances, it would be possible to ask the 
boys of your country to watch on the Elbe if all the Euro- 
peans do not do the same. 

You see that I do not find it hard to understand your point 
of view. It is now up to you to understand German and 
French reactions. 


As a matter of fact, the Germans are not fundamentally 
hostile to the idea of making the effort that is expected of 


them but they put two conditions to it, which, | think, are 
logical. 

First of all they demand equality of rights, stating that 
they are quite willing to be Europe’s partners but not her 
mercenaries. Furthermore, they want to be sure that the 
effort undertaken by the free world is powerful and done in 
earnest, for, as they say: “We are in the front lines and 
we do not want to get killed and have our country destroyed 
if it is to be utterly useless.” Can anyone blame them? 
I don’t think so. We must therefore solve the problem they 
state quickly and clearly. 

But the French, too, are right to draw attention to certain 
aspects of this policy. Who would dare pretend that the 
creation of a Germany Army, of a German High Command 
present no danger for the future? Obviously this resurrec- 
tion can be the start of a nationalist or a militarist move- 
ment in Germany. Obviously too, it is difficult to think 
that a new German Army can have any other objective than 
German unity once more, and only a blind man could fail 
to see where all that could lead us. 

France is therefore right when she says: “No German 
Army, no German High Command, but forces integrated 
in an European army, itself part of the Atlantic Army.” 

Indeed, we are facing a very complicated situation and the 
reactions on both sides of the Atlantic have been equally bad, 
for the objective effort towards understanding has been 
equally inadequate. 

We, in Europe, have testily estimated that in a question 
which appears to us to be essentially of our competence, the 
United States would like to compel us to accept their point 
of view. You, just as testily, have considered that we 
refused to seek the solution of an essential problem and that 
this was a new manifestation of both our weakness and our 
ill-will. This is how misunderstandings are born, how they 
grow until they become dangerous. 

It seems to me impossible to end this explanation without 
saying something about the rearmament of Europe. 

It is not at all my intention to take part in the great debate 
that you are holding and upon which all depends. 

But a clear understanding of the facts in Europe and of 
the European reactions can only aid the American people 
and their leaders to resolve the formidable problem which 
has been put before them. And it is that which gives me, 
I believe, the right to speak frankly. 

In truth, a formidable problem. Because on the answer 
to the question raised in this debate hangs the fate of the 
United States, and that is much, but at the same time, on the 
answer to this question hangs also the fate of Europe, the 


choice between peace and war, and the destiny of our com- 
mon civilization. 


Tue Derense oF Evuropr 

Let me say at first, and I repeat it to you and underline it 
with force, that in Europe, all the responsible leaders are 
perfectly conscious of the absolute obligation in which they 
find themselves, each in his own country, to do their part 
in the construction of the European defense. 

No one thinks that he can leave to others, least of all to 
the United States, the responsibility of defending Europe. 
This is the principle that the immense majority of Euro- 
peans accept: the greatest burden in the defense of Europe 
must fall to Europe. American aid constitutes only an addi- 
tion, but an addition of inestimable value because it trans- 
forms a defense which would be insufficient into a defense 
that will be victorious. 
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Let me say to you next that it is totally unjust and totally 
wrong to say that until now Europe had done nothing to solve 
the problem of rearmament. 


As I have tried to explain to you, our principal activity 
during the last two years has been to reconstruct our land. 
It is for our reconstruction that you placed at our disposi- 
tion the Marshall funds. It was for our reconstruction 
that we used them. 


Now, in the past few months, we have faced a new prob- 
lem, a problem altogether different, that of our rearmament. 


We began to tackle this problem with the Brussels treaty, 
signed one year before the Atlantic Pact, by Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


In the framework of this treaty, our military chiefs went 
to work. They asked the different governments to build by 
the end of 1952 an army which would comprise at least forty 
divisions. All of the government accepted this plan and all 
began their work. 


In France, the draft was extended from twelve to twenty- 
four months. ‘The budget for defense, which in 1950 was 
four hundred and twenty billion French francs, is, in 1951, 
seven hundred and twenty-four billion, an increase of sev- 
enty per cent. France will put ten divisions on the ground 
in 1951 and ten more in 1952. 


In Great Britain, the period of general service has been 
extended from eighteen to twenty-four months. Great Brit- 
ain has promised ten regular divisions and twelve territorial 
national guard divisions by 1952. Defense expenditures are 
now thirty-three per cent of Britain’s total budget. 


In Belgium, the government proposes to extend the draft 
from twelve to twenty-four months. Expenses for rearma- 
ment will be, in 1951, two billion four hundred million 
Belgian francs, or ten times that of 1949. And Belgium will 
place five divisions in the field in 1952. 

In Europe, we can provide most of the men for our defense, 
and we will. 


We can produce, also, certain arms; but it is absolutely 
clear that these divisions, which are indispensable to us, can 
only be equipped for modern war with the help of weapons 
from the United States. For this help, we hope. 


THe CructaL DEcIsION 


All of this was decided and under way before General 
Eisenhower was designated to command the European forces. 

The nomination of General Eisenhower is the best news 
received in Europe for many long months. It has been taken 
as a definite manifestation of American solidarity; as proof 
that the people of the United States attach to the defense of 
Europe the greatest importance. 

In my opinion, General Eisenhower will succeed in his 
mission. His authority in Europe is great. He inspires 
respect and confidence. He will succeed, but on one condi- 
tion: it is that the political problems posed by the defense 
of Europe and the American-European alliance are promptly 
and clearly resolved. It is absolutely necessary that on two 
sides of the Atlantic, we decide to look upon the problems 
of our defense as one problem, as a single problem; no longer 
the defense of France, or Belgium, or England, or the United 
States: but the common defense of all the democratic and 
free nations. 


What is the great fear of Europe? That America might 
refuse to declare war if Europe is attacked by the Russians? 
No. The great fear is that the United States will decide 
that to defend Europe on the ground is impossible, that the 


United States will accept the idea that Europe must inevitably 
fall to the Russian conquerors in the first phase of war, and 
eventually be delivered by the victorious Americans after 
two years, three years, ten years of occupation. 

But I ask you: ““What would be left of Europe after years 
of Soviet occupation?” 

What we hope in Europe is that the United States will 
reject this fatalistic conception and that, from the very begin- 
ning of a war, they will be with us, with all their strength 
and with the precise objective of preventing the conquest of 
Europe. 

I have been asked several times about the fighting spirit of 
Europe. My answer is clear; for a people or an army to be 
possessed of a true fighting spirit, it is absolutely necessary 
to give them the conviction that they have a chance, a serious 
chance of victory. ‘Those who believe in inevitable defeat 
do not win battles. 


There is for Europe only one hypothesis on which the 
chance of victory is great: it is that aid from America is given 
from the very beginning and completely; that the United 
States will engage itself without limit. 


I understand very well that you are confronted with a very 
serious problem. Believe me: the question is not of decid- 
ing whether you will or will not send to Europe one division 
for each ten European divisions. That is not in my mind 
the right approach to the difficulty. The question you must 
decide, clearly and courageously, is whether the defense of 
the United States begins in Europe, whether YES or NO. 


If you answer No, in my opinion you are wrong, but then 
be logical and don’t send any troops to Europe, because I do 
not see the advantage of sending a few American soldiers 
to participate in the fall of Europe by being beaten along 
with the Europeans in battle against Russia. 


But if you say Yes, and there are a hundred good reasons 
for you to say yes, then let your military leaders speak. Let 
them say what is required for the common defense of the 
United States and Europe. Since they are also the military 
chiefs of Europe, they will at the same time be able to insure 
that Europe makes the effort necessary for your effort to 
be worth while. 


The hour of courageous decision is upon us. I am some- 
times concerned when I see in Europe and also in the United 
States certain men who reason as if all were easy for the 
Russians; as if they had not themselves great difficulties to 
overcome ; as if they held all the trumps in their hands. 


What a fatal mistake! I am convinced that they already 
have and will have in the case of war, more problems to 
resolve than we. Their internal situation, the atomic bomb, 
the possible revolt of their satellites, the length of their com- 
munication lines, their insufficient reserves of strategic mate- 
rials, are only examples of their troubles. 


We have also our trumps, and up to now, when we have 
played well, we have won. In Greece, in Iran, in Berlin, 
and, on balance, in Korea also. 


Let us be courageous and confident and, above all, let us 
defend the just cause: peace, collective secuxity and the free- 
dom of the people, the principles of democracy—and we will 
win again. 

Is it not now the time—now or never—to repeat the im- 
mortal sentence that you have placed in stone, on one of the 
most beautiful of your monuments: 


“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 
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The Defense of the Free World 


STRENGTH TO PREVENT WORLD WAR III 


By DR. VANNEVAR BUSH, President, Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., March 4, 1951 


Present Danger is beginning tonight a series of 

weekly broadcasts on the peril that faces the Ameri- 
can people and on how it can be met. The committe is a 
nonpartisan group of citizens who have organized to work 
together as the nation prepares to safeguard freedom. I have 
never been a “joiner,” as we call them on Cape Cod, but I 
believe so strongly in what this committee stands for that I 
am glad to be a member of it. 

We believe the nation’s preparation to meet the danger 
must be on the same scale as the danger itself. We believe 
balanced armed forces are the heart of such preparation. 
And we believe the utmost speed is essential. I have been 
asked to begin this series with a reckoning of the probabili- 
ties of the defense of the free world, and how the atomic 
bomb affects them. 

There is no doubt of the desire of the American people— 
and of our friends. We wish to avoid war. We wish to 
preserve our freedom and the free way of life. In a world 
where aggressive dictators are still at large, there is but one 
way to achieve these ends. ‘That way is—to be strong. | 
am confident that the American people realize this. But 
we need to study just how to build that needed strength. 


M: FELLOW-CITIZENS: The Committee on the 


THE Key To THE MATTER 


The key to the matter, in my opinion, is the A-bomb. At 
the end of the war our allies were exhausted. We disarmed. 
We know what has happened. Russia moved in. Working 
by intrigue and by the subversive overthrow of governments, 
she took over enormous territory and millions of people. 
But Russia stopped. Russia stopped at the boundary where 
the Krelmin was sure there would be war with us if it pro- 
ceeded further. We saw the matter tested out at the time 
of the airlift in Berlin, and we know when we confronted 
the Russians with true strength they did not force the issue. 


The deterrent is nearly as powerful today as it was then. 
If Russia sent its armies rolling across the German plains 
tomorrow, we with our A-bombs and the planes to carry 
them would destroy Russia. We could do it without ques- 
tion, as matters stand today. We could destroy not only the 
key centers from which her armies would be supplied, but 
also political centers and the communications of the armies 
on the march. Initially equipped with weapons and sup- 
plies, those armies might keep rolling for a time, but there 
would be no Russia behind them as we know it today. 

The answer to this is that the armies will not roll. No 
all-out war is in sight for the immediate future unless they 
or we make some very serious error indeed. If Russia knows 
that she cannot go beyond certain boundaries without pro- 
voking a war, she will not pass those bounds; no war will 
occur. This has been well shown in recent years. The only 
apparent exception is in Korea, and there we did not make 
our position clear. 

The difficulty is that we cannot count indefinitely upon 
strategic bombing as the sole means of averting war. Today, 
it gives us a military stalemate. To maintain that stalemate 
is the real problem. 


DEFENSIVE POWER 


Defenses against strategic bombing have been mounting 
ever since the war. Jet pursuit ships controlled by ground 
radar can be enormously effective in bringing down high- 
flying bombers. Russia with its vast distances can have exten- 
sive early warning radar networks to alert its defenses. She 
can have great fleets of jet pursuit ships for defense, accu- 
rately controlled from the ground night and day. She can 
also have about her key positions modern anti-aircraft artil- 
lery and also perhaps ground-to-air guided missiles. 

Russia in time can thus protect her key points. Note that 
I say in time. She cannot do it now. She cannot at any time 
safeguard all the places in Russia we might wish to attack. 
But in time there is a strong probability that she can defend 
key points to the extent that we could not penetrate to them 
without prohibitive attrition. She is also building a stock 
of A-bombs of her own. The deterrent of our A-bombs is 
real. But we cannot count on its remaining fully effective 
forever. I trust we have time—time to prepare the defenses 
that will continue the balance and avert war. But we do not 
have time to waste. 


These defenses center in an allied army in Europe capable 
of holding a defensive line, stopping the Russian hordes if 
they should ever start, and so dissuading them from starting. 
That army must be well trained and it must be supplied with 
the very best of weapons of every sort. It must be created 
before our present enormous atomic advantage is seriously 
lessened. Of course it needs to be combined with continued 
development of our striking air force and support of our 
Navy to keep the seas open, but there must be an army in 
being and on the spot capable of holding back the hordes of 
Russia. Such an army does not now exist. 


This need by no means be a matter of opposing hordes by 
hordes. We have no idea whatever of invading Russia by 
land, nor should we develop any such idea. Ours should be 
a defensive line, a line to hold back the hordes while we strike 
by other means. 


New WEAPONS 


Many elements enter into this. In the first place, take 
the matter of tanks. Russia has 40,000 tanks of various 
sorts. All her military doctrine revolves about the use of 
tanks and artillery. But there have been developed in the 
last few years anti-tank weapons of great power. Relatively 
small recoilless anti-tank guns mounted on a jeep or handled 
by four men can put a heavy tank out of business, with a high 
probability of doing it before the enemy can get off his first 
shot, even at ranges of 1,500 to 2,000 yards. These guns 
can be built in quantity by the hundreds for the cost of a 
single heavy tank. 

When the countryside is infested by stingers of this sort 
no tanks are going to roam that countryside long. ‘There 
will still be a function for the light tank and for armored 
vehicles of various sorts. But the big tank has met its match, 
and unless techniques change in a way that I do not now see 
it will become a liability rather than an asset in due time. I 
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it say that the big tank is now obsolete; 1 do say we can 
nake it obsolete if we put our minds to the job and build the 


things to counter it. With that problem settled, the defense 
of Europe is simpler. 
There is another factor, moreover, which is of enormously 


reat importance. Qut in the Nevada desert there have 
recently been a number of explosions. Presumably they mean 
he testing of new types of A-bombs developed by the Atomic 


tnergy Commission during the past five years. I will not 


peculate as to their nature, but we can certainly assume 
that we have not been idle and that we have more effective 
ombs today than we had five years ago. “They may indeed 


« tar more adaptable for a very important purpose. 

We have thought of the A-bomb as a means for attacking 
reat military production facilities or centers of political 
power. The A-bomb can also have important tactical uses. 
Suppose that a war were to break out three or five years 
from now and that the Russian hordes were held up by a 
much smaller number of well disciplined and well armed 
divisions. If the line were not too thinly held, if it were 
defended in depth with the land mines, anti-tank obstacles, 
irtillery, and other weapons that we can have if we choose, 
how would the Russians break it? 





They could do so only by a huge concentration of armies, 
artillery and tanks—the kind of thing the Nazis did in 1944 
just before the Battle of the Bulge. But with A-bombs in 
existence this becomes a very different matter. An A-bomb 
delivered upon such a concentration by an airplane, or pos- 


- rie 


; ibly by use of a gun or a guided missile, would be devas- 
‘ rating. In its presence, concentration of this sort would 
; not make sense. “Tactical use of the A-bomb thus will help 

to make the defense of Europe with reasonable numbers of 


men a practical matter. 

Further, Europe is regaining courage and spirit. The 
mission of General [of the Army Dwight D.] Eisenhower 
and the evident determination of the American people are 
ding greatly in that regard. We can join our strong and 
well-trained troops with those of our allies in Europe—we 
must assemble them in such numbers that they can hold the 
line. When enough men are mustered, there are important 
technical innovations to enable them to hold such a line 
iwainst vastly superior numbers. It is not a matter of meet- 
ing hordes with hordes. Yet with even the most subtle of 
modern weapons there must be men to maintain the line and 
men to wield the weapons if they are to be effective. 

I trust, therefore, that in our provision of manpower we 
will look well to the future. There is no thought in my 
mind that the men we bring in for training now will have to 
fight soon. Rather, I think they will be the beginning of a 
well-trained, well-organized reserve. We need not only an 
army in being on the spot, but also behind it masses of trained 


R. President, in view of the fact that the Senator 
from Wyoming has raised the issue, and in view of 
the great importance of the subject, I am constrained 

to do what perhaps I should not do; namely, discuss the 
alleged points of difference between the Federal Reserve 
Board, on the one hand, and the United States Treasury, 
upon the other. 

It is sometimes represented to the public that this differ- 
ence is only over interest rates. It is sometimes said that 
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REAL ISSUE IS MONEY SUPPLY, NOT INTEREST RATES 
By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, United States Senator from Illinois 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 22, 1951 


men who can be called, if it becomes necessary, without a 
long period of indoctrination. If total war ever comes again, 
it will break suddenly. I believe that the way to accomplish 
this purpose is to induct 18-year-olds to have approximately 
two years’ training and service and thereafter to go into the 
reserve to build up the essential body of trained men. 


A SrreNGTH “THat Russia FEARS” 


We cannot build the forces we need without sacrifice. This 
sacrifice must come in many ways—in foregoing some of the 
pleasures we like to enjoy, in increased taxes and heavier 
burdens, and above all in the selflessness of our youth as 
they devote a part of their lives to training for the defense 
of decency and freedom. In my opinion we shall produce 
less interruption in the life of the youngster if we train him 
in the years of 18 and 19, after he has finished high school 
and before he launches his permanent career. Moreover, 
the earlier the training starts, the longer will men be avail- 
able for the reserve. It takes young men to fight a war. 

As I said when I started this talk, the object of the free 
world is not to fight a war but to avoid the necessity of fight- 
ing. If we are wise, I feel sure that we can avoid that neces- 
sity. We have today an able group of military leaders. We 
have a strength which Russia fears. The Kremlin will not 
strike unless it makes a mistake or unless we by the utmost 
foolishness cause it to make a false move in the belief that it 
can do so without bringing our retaliation upon it. 

We must keep such strength that we cannot be over- 
whelmed, such strength that to attack us would be suicidal. 
lf we do, the attempt will not be made and we can live with- 
out a World War III. The sacrifices we shall make to that 
end, heavy though they may be, will be small indeed com- 
pared to the sacrifices we would make if through weakness 
or hesitancy we allowed a war to come upon us. 

Nor does America stand up to Russia alone. Russia today 
faces the entire free world, of enormous production capacity 
and enormous numbers of men, a vigorous, free world. The 
free world has no idea of making war on Russia. But it is 
determined to live in peace, and to be strong in order to do 
so. We of the United States have great allies. ‘They are 
temporarily in some distress, for they suffered grievously 
during the war. 

But their might is rising. France is rising with all of its 
great traditions of strength and independence. Britain is ris- 
ing with its pride at having maintained the peace of Europe 
by its strength for many years. So are other allies as well. 
Their growing strength combined with ours can be made 
ample to stand off the present danger. If it is held in check, 
that danger will in time fade. We will face the threat 
shoulder to shoulder, and facing it thus we will keep the 
peace. 


it is the purpose of the Treasury to maintain the price of 
Government bonds above par and to keep the interest rate 
low, in order to keep at a minimum the debt charges upon the 
Government-and also upon private borrowers. 

It is also being said that the Federal Reserve System, on 
the other hand, is trying to increase the interest rate. If 
that were the issue, there is no doubt as to where public 
sympathy would lie, and probably justly lie. 

No one desires a high-interest rate in and of itself. A 
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high interest rate would increase the total volume of pay- 
ments which the Government would have to make on the 
outstanding public debt; a low interest rate is not only favor- 
able so far as interest payments are concerned for the Fed- 
eral Government, but it encourages private borrowers to 
demand large quantities of capital, and, hence, stimulates 
capital investment. 

However, I do not think this states accurately the real issue 
before us. The real issue is inflation. The real issue is the 
degree to which we will permit prices to rise, and the degree 
to which the Federal Reserve System will hold or arrest this 
upward movment. Next to the question of foreign policy 
and defense, the threat of inflation is perhaps the most seri- 
ous problem which we face. 


THE MEANING OF INFLATION 


What do we mean by inflation? To every housewife who 
goes to market it is painfully apparent in the rising cost 
of living. To every school teacher, to every Government 
worker, to millions living on retirement funds and countless 
millions more who are counting on their savings, to every 
individual who depends for existence on a fixed income, it 
brings up a nightmare of fear that the dwindling purchasing 
power of the dollar will put them on a starvation level. To 
the churches, the universities, to the millions investing in 
insurance, it is a living threat to their security. And what 
about the pensions which Congress has voted for those of our 
Armed Forces, who have been wounded on the fighting 
fronts? What about payments of the pensions for which 
labor has fought so hard and the social-security payments? 
These pension payments are in terms of fixed money amounts 
and, if prices go up and the value of the dollar goes down, 
the security which it was intended they would give becomes 
a mirage. 


INFLATION Destroys DEMOCRACY 


Every historian knows that inflation has been a great 
destroyer of the vast middle classes and of governments. It 
has paved the way for dictatorships and overthrow of demo- 
cratic institutions. By wiping out the middle classes and 
separating society into the two classes of the propertyless on 
the one hand and the rich speculators on the other, it paved 
the way for fascism and communism on the continent of 
Europe. It is a destroyer almost as evil as war itself. In 
the eyes of those who want to destroy democracy and capital- 
istic institutions it is a cheap way of achieving their collapse. 
It costs the enemy nothing in lives or treasure. It is really 
a supreme folly for a nation which is arming against the 
threat of invasion from without to let this invader, infla- 
tion, bring ruin from within. 

Mr. President, the first victims of inflation are those least 
able to defend themselves. But even the shrewd speculators, 
who think they know how to profit from its ravages, can 
be engulfed in the final havoc. Surely after all these years 
of debate and of exhortation no one should be ignorant about 
the evils of inflation. 

Yet the causes of inflation are still only little understood. 
This is perhaps because economists talk about it in terms 
which are only understood by other economists. Or perhaps 
it is because the words which we use, namely, money, credit, 
bank deposits, the general price level, and so forth, seem more 
mystifying than they really are. 


Money SuPPLy AND PropucTion SHOULD 
Bre BALANCED 
If one pictures a pair of scales on which the amount of 
money available to buy goods is placed on one side and is 
balanced against the amount of goods available for sale on 


the other side, it is possible to get a picture of what is meant 
when we talk about monetary stability. This picture of what 
we mean by inflation becomes more clear if we imagine too 
much money demand on one side of the scales in relation to 
our capacity to produce goods available for sale on the other 
side. In that case the value of the money goes down while 
the price of the goods goes up. That is inflation. 

Conversely, if the amount of money on one side of the 
scales is too small in relation to our capacity to produce the 
goods for sale on the other side, then the value of the money 
goes up and the price of the goods goes down. That is what 
we call deflation. 

Let us use an arithmetical example to make this same point 
clear. If we have $100 to offer for 100 units of goods, it 
follows that the average price of each unit will be $1. Then, 
if we increase the quantity of money offered to $200, but 
the quantity of goods remains the same as before, the aver- 
age price per unit will now rise to $2. This is inflation. If 
the supply of money is reduced to $50 but the quantity of 
goods is not changed, then the average price falls to 50 cents. 
That is deflation. 

All this is simple enough. Obviously the purpose ot Gov- 
ernment should be to help promote as large a supply of goods 
as possible and to prevent an unbalance in money demand in 
either direction. What we face today, however, is too much 
money in relation to available goods. 

What do we do about it? There is quite universal agree- 
ment that we should reduce the amount of money demand 
through taxation, for one thing, and make the greatest pos- 
sible cuts in non-defense spending for another. That, of 
course, is vitally necessary. We should not let the budget 
show a deficit, because if we do so, the Government will prob- 
ably be compelled to borrow from the banks, and the banks 
will lend by creating more ‘‘check book” money. That would 
increase inflation. As a matter of fact, up to date the Fed- 
eral Government during the fiscal year has taken in on cash 
operations almost $2,000,000,000 more than it has spent. To 


date our Government finances, therefore, have not fed the 
inflation. 


SOURCES OF THE Money Suppty 

What is not so well understood is that money demand is 
not limited to purchasing power arising from current income. 
Money demand can, in fact, come from three other sources. 
First, money in hand and cash and bank deposits which have 
been earned in the past but not spent. If these are too large, 
they will become active and will upset the balance. Second, 
past savings invested in liquid assets. If these are cashed— 
if there is a high rate of liquidity preference, as Mr. Keynes 
used to say—and the money spent, they can inaugurate an 
almost indefinite spiral of inflation. Third, and what I shall 
emphasize particularly in the present situation, new money 
created through bank-credit expansion. When these three 
additional sources of money demand run wild the stability of 
our whole society is endangered. All of them interact on 


each other and all of them affect the functioning of our bank- 
ing system. 


BANKING SYSTEM THE PRINCIPAL SOURCE 


Basically, the source of our money supply is the banking 
system. Most of us who have not had time to go into the 
subject suppose that the banker later lends to other people 
the money that we deposit in his bank. This is true of so 
called investment banking, but it is not true of commercial 
banking or the banking system as a whole. The real fact, 
which is so little understood even among bankers is that the 
banking system creates money. It does not do it by having 
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printing presses in the windows of banks where we can see 
$1, $5, and $10 bills turned out by the bale, but banks as a 
group do it just as effectively by making their loans to bor- 
rowers, for when they make these loans they credit the bor- 
rower with a deposit account against which the person or 
company which has borrowed can write checks. Indeed, 
nearly all the business of this Nation is carried on through 
bank checks, and the deposits in our banks constitute the over- 
whelming bulk of our money supply. 

Still greater obscurity surrounds the subject of bank re- 
serves and the relation of reserves to the creation of deposit 
money. I shall not try to go here into the full details of the 
bank reserves. It is important, however, to know that the 
main source of the banking system’s ability to extend credit 
and thereby create money comes from these reserves. 

Banks acquire their reserves in two ways: Either by bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve against commercial paper 
or paper collateraled by Government bonds or through the 
purchase of Government securities by the Federal Reserve 
in the open market—whether these securities are sold by 
banks themselves or by nonbank sellers. For various reasons, 
borrowing by member banks from Federal Reserve banks on 
commercial paper is not very important now, although that 
was thought to be the original purpose of the Federal Reserve 
System, and in recent years the rediscount of member bank 
paper by the Federal Reserve banks has never amounted to 
more than a few hundred million dollars at one time. Re- 
serves within the Federal Reserve System today are, there- 
fore, overwhelmingly created—indeed, about 99 percent 
created—by Federal Reserve purchases of Government securi- 
ties in the open market. 

Now, we come to a vital point: Upon each dollar of the 
reserves of the member banks of the Reserve System, the banks 
can make approximately $6 of loans, and hence can create 
that amount of credit. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS Now at LEGAL MAXIMUMS 


Mr. President, as is well known, the legal reserves of the 
member banks fall into three classes, depending upon the city 
in which the bank is located: the central reserve cities, where 
the reserves must be 24 percent; the reserve cities, where the 
rate is 20 percent; and the so-called country banks, where the 
reserve ratio is 14 percent. If we take all of them together, 
the average is approximately 16 percent; and I may say that 
the Federal Reserve System has now raised these requirements 
to their legal maximums except for the central reserve cities 
where the rate is 2 percent below the maximum which the 
Federal Reserve System could require. In any event if a bank 
has a dollar in reserves, it then can lend roughly $6, and thus 
can create $6 of bank deposits. 

‘The more Government bonds the Federal Reserve buys, 
the greater will be the legal reserve of the banks. The more 


reserves the banks have to their credit, the more they can lend. 


Indeed their lending capacity will increase by six times the 
rise in their reserves. ‘The more money the banks lend, the 
higher—other things being equal— will be prices, for the ratio 
of money to goods will increase. 
SratTisTics OF INFLATION SINCE KorEA 

It is precisely this which has been happening since the start 
of the Korean War. Since June, wholesale prices have risen 
by about 17 percent and the cost of living by nearly 7 percent. 
During this time, the Federal Reserve have purchased about 
$3,500,000,000 of Government securities, and the reserves of 
the member banks have risen by $3,000,000,00, or from nearly 
$16,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000. About $2,000,000,000 
of this increase was needed to meet a rise in reserve require- 


ments by the Federal Reserve Board in January, leaving just 
over $1,000,000,000 added to commercial bank reserves to 
support a loan and deposit expansion. Bank loans in this 
period increased by $8,000,000,000, and the total created 
demand deposits subject to check rose from $85,000,000,000 
to about $93,000,000,000. 

In this connection, I should like to emphasize that the 
Federal Reserve System has about reached the end of its rope 
under existing legislation, so far as bank reserves are con- 
cerned. It cannot increase that ratio except in the case of the 
central reserve cities, where it could send up the rate by about 
another 2 percent. 


INcREASED Money TurN-Over Apps To INFLATION 


Mr. President, the increase of 10 percent in the supply of 
deposit money—namely, from $85,000,000,000 to $93,000,- 
000,000—has been accompanied by an increase in the speed 
with which the average dollar of cash and credit changes 
hands. The turn-over of demand deposits has been more than 
10-percent larger than a year ago. The combined effects of 
an increased supply of dollars and an increased velocity of 
dollars has permitted prices to increase despite a significant 
increase in total production since June. 

We can make this point clearer by reference to some other 
figures. The total value of production of all goods and serv- 
ices—the gross national product—has increased by more than 
10 percent since last June. Only half of this increase, or 
thereabouts, has reflected expanding production. The other 
half has reflected rising prices. Some elements of production 
have increased more rapidly than other elements. The total 
of all manufactures, for example, has increased by 10 percent. 

Also, some prices have risen much more sharply than other 
prices. Basic raw materials have risen, for instance, by about 
50 percent; but these rises have not yet been transmitted to 
all goods and services. However, they will be in time, if the 
bank credit continues to flow. 

If most of the'increase in bank loans had actually gone into 
expanding productive facilities, they would eventually have 
helped restore the money-goods balance. However, apparently 
they have not been used thus, but have been used, instead, to 
bid up the prices of existing goods. As I pointed out in re- 
sponse to a query from the eminent Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kilgore] a recent survey showed that three- 
fifths of the expansion of business loans went to commodity 
dealers and processors. Loans to cotton dealers predominated. 
These dealers and processors used this additional money to 
bid for fixed amounts of agricultural goods, and the effects of 
this can be readily seen in an increase in the wholesale prices 
of all farm products of 22 percent since June 1950. Textile 
products were up 32 percent in the same period. 


INVENTORIES Bui_t Up 


To point up my contention that bank credit expansion has 
fed rising prices, Federal Reserve figures show that the rise 
in bank loans to business since June has paralleled fairly 
closely the rise in business inventories. Building up stocks of 
basic materials, which have shown the sharpest price increases, 
has been the most important factor in the increase of business 
loans. Bank loans to finance purchases of consumer durable 
goods and houses have also increased considerably since June. 
These loans have been a factor not only in price increases in 
these buying areas but also in the prices of primary materials 
entering into the final consumer product. 

Mr. President, the primary cause for the rise in prices since 
last June has been this tremendous increase in loan and check- 
ing accounts. These increased loans and checking accounts 
have been made possible by the increase in the reserves which 
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the banks hold in the Reserve System ; and these reserves avail- 
able for increasing loans and deposits have been raised by 
more than one billion by the Federal Reserve practice of buy- 
ing all the Government securities which have been presented 
to it, net purchases of which have totaled over $3,500,000,000 
since June, with about $2,000,000,000 of that amount ab- 
sorbed by the increase in the reserve ratio. The difference 
between the $3,500,000,000 of net purchases of Government 
securities and the $1,000,000,000 increase in effective bank 
reserves is accounted for, as I have said, by Federal Reserve 
action in January, raising by this amount the required reserves 
of member banks. 


FEDERAL RESERVE Bonp PurcHASES MAIN CAUSE 
OF INFLATION 


It is this practice of unlimited bond purchase by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, therefore, which is the prime cause of 
inflation. It is not that these purchases of bonds would be 
wrong of themselves if they could be divorced from the credit 
of the country. But under present conditions, they cannot be 
divorced from the credit of the country, because the Govern- 
ment bonds and securities bought by the Federal Reserve have 
raised the bank reserves. This enabled banks to increase loans, 
which in turn has increased prices. It has been the Federal 
Reserve System, therefore, which for 8 months has fed the 
fires of inflation. Now, we all have good reason to believe 
that while the Federal Reserve has done this guilty thing, it 
has done so protestingly and unwillingly. It has wanted to 
lead a virtuous life. 

But over the shoulder of the Federal Reserve System has 
stood the Treasury, making threatening passes and gestures 
and from time to time cracking its whip. 

And what have been the Treasury’s demands? They have 
insisted that the Reserve System hold its arms wide open and 
buy every Government security which is offered. They have 
insisted, moreover, that these securities shall be purchased 
above par—except in the case of some short-term issues—and 
shall be at low rates of interest—the actual coupon rate being 
2'% percent on outstanding long-term bonds. 


REASONS BEHIND TREASURY STAND 


Now there are two assigned reasons why the Treasury 
insists upon this policy. The first is that they say the policy 
is necessary to prevent bonds from falling appreciably below 
par and hence bringing loss to those who hold them. The 
second reason is the saving to the Government in its interest 
payments. The total interest bill of the Government is now 
approximately $5,800,000,000 a year. A rise of one-half per- 
cent in the interest rate would, it is claimed, cost the Govern- 
ment a billion and a quarter dollars a year more in interest 
charges. 

Since the Secretary of the Treasury is responsible for the 
management of the public debt, it is but natural, if he takes 
a somewhat restricted view, that he will want the Federal 
Reserve to do precisely what he has been urging—namely, to 
provide an unlimited market for the purchase of Government 
securities, so that anyone who sells them is assured of disposing 
them at a price above par, and so that the interest rate is kept 
at a low rate. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear that this attitude 
is not confined to the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
John Snyder. All of the recent Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, Judge Vinson, as well as Mr. Snyder, have 
adopted this same position. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
or its Open Market Committee, which carries out the pur- 
chases, has been reluctant to go along on this unlimited pro- 
gram of bond and security purchases, the Treasury has 


resorted to a strategy of mixed cajolery and threats. The 
Open Market Committee consists of seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and five presidents of the Reserve 
banks, with the Chairman of the Board of Governors as 
Chairman of the Committee and the President of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank as Vice Chairman. The Reserve 
Board has been told that it should cooperate, that it should 
stand by the President and not rock the boat. It has been told 
that if the price of Government bonds fall or the interest rate 
rises, the Reserve Board will be held responsible. I thought I 
detected certain overtones of that position in the remarks by 
the senior Senator from Wyoming, before he was compelled 
to leave the Chamber. 

It is intimated that if the Reserve Board is recalcitrant, 
the Reserve System will be nationalized, and all independence 
will be taken away. At times, a head or two has rolled. Three 
years ago, Mr. Eccles, the then Chairman of the Board, who 
had been protesting against the expansion of credit policy 
which was helping to boost prices, was not reappointed as 
Chairman. 

Under this pressure the Federal Reserve System has gone 
along. The real responsibility has been that of the Treasury. 
The Treasury has pulled the strings, and the Federal Reserve 
has danced to its music. In the words of the Book of Genesis, 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 

Mr. President, this is not a case of evil men, but of mis- 
guided men. Mr. Snyder is an honorable man. So were, and 
are, Mr. Morgenthau and Judge Vinson. So are they all 
honorable men. But in recent years, these gentlemen have 
been misguided men. For under the guise of keeping the 
interest rate down, they have forced the Reserve to action 
which has resulted in increased bank credits and hence created 
inflation. 


The costs to the Government and to the people have been 
far greater than the gains which we have made from a lower 
interest rate. The increase in prices since Korea are probably 
already adding to the Federal Government costs at the 
approximate rate of six billion a year. 


The cost of meeting the interest on the public debt is now 
roughly $5,800,000,000. The entire budget submitted by the 
President for fiscal year 1952 is approximately $7 1,600,000,- 
000. This means that Government expenditures for purposes 
other than interest, that is for services and materials, will be 
approximately $66,000,000,000. It is a conservative estimate 
that there has been a general increase in prices of commodities 
and services of roughly 10 percent as a result of the inflation; 
so that this inflationary price increase, then is already costing 
the Government at least $6,000,000,000 and possibly more. 
That is in excess of the total amount which the Government 
now pays in interest. 


Even if interest rates were doubted, which is at best a very 
remote possibility, the added cost of meeting the interest on 
the public debt would not equal the cost to the Government 
because of the rise in prices that has already taken place. 


Furthermore, our whole society has been greatly disturbed 
and convulsed by the increase in the cost of living which has 
taken place; and no one knows what lies ahead. The re- 
sponsibility for all this lies proximately and immediately with 
the Federal Reserve, but ultimately and really with the 
Treasury. 


I am not interested in putting anyone in the pillory and 
holding him up to public scorn. I am not interested in casti- 
gating people or institutions for the fun of it. I am vitally 
concerned, however, as to what will happen to this country if 
this policy is not changed. 
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FEDERAL Reserve Practice PENDING 

In recent days, the Federal Reserve Board has shown signs 
of restiveness, signs of an awareness of sin, and of a desire 
to turn over a new leaf. Judging from press reports, it has 
apparently indicated a desire to change its policy. Then the 
whole Board was called to the White House, and an appeal 
was apparently made to them to support the Treasury. There 
is some dispute as to what the reply of the Board actually was. 
The President and the Secretary of the Treasury apparently 
thought the Board had acquiesced. Most members of the 
Board thought this was not the case. But I pass over this, for 
misunderstanding is not unusual in such conferences. Then, 
according to the press, the Board 9 days later addressed a 
letter to the President. It is understood that no action has 
yet been taken on the policy issues involved. 

We are therefore at the very hour of decision, and that is 
the only reason why I have risen to discuss the matter. 


CHANGE IN 


PropABLeE Errects OF ENDING FEDERAL BOND PURCHASES 


Let us now go into this matter a little more deeply, and let 
us ask ourselves what would happen if the Federal Reserve 
quit buying Government bonds. I should like to explain here 
that I am talking about the so-called marketable bonds; that 
is, the kind of securities which are bought and sold in the open 
market. The E, F, and G saving, or Defense bonds, are not 
sold in the open market. These can be cashed at values written 
into the contract at any time one may wish, but, unless the 
owner keeps them until they are due and payable, he will take 
less in interest than if he held them until maturity. 

The E bonds are the ones which are held by the great bulk 
of small investors throughout the land. They are very differ- 
ent from the Liberty bonds of World War I, which were 
hought and sold in the open market. We should not forget 
that fact. 


Minor Frucruarions Do Nor Distrurs 
LARGER INVESTORS 

‘Lo return to my question, what would happen if the Fed- 
eral Reserve were to stop buying Government bonds? 
Frankly, | do not think very much would happen in the Gov- 
ernment-bond market. The outstanding marketable bonds are 
held by the very large and, for the most part, sophisticated 
investors. They have invested for income and are not con- 
cerned with temporary fluctuations in price. If they could not 
sell their marketable bonds at prices well above par, or at 
what bond brokers call a premium, they would be less inclined 
to sell them; and if they could sell them only at prices below 
the level at which they were originally bought—that is, at a 
penalty—they would still be less disposed to sell them, because 


it would show up on their books as a loss; and insurance com-— 


panies and other institutional investors do not want to show 
losses on their dealings. 

One thing is certain; the yields on other and riskier invest- 
ments, which these sophisticated investors have been selling 
Government bonds to purchase, would have less attractive- 
ness than they have at present. 

Ours is a high-saving economy. A substantial volume of 
savings normally flows into fixed income securities when con- 
fidence exists in those securities. It is not normal or natural 
for the investor to seek risky investments. 

THREE PERCENT CONSIDERED Fair RETURN 

Now I happen to think that there are innumerable in- 
vestors, insurance companies, churches, universities, and other 
institutions that would think that 3 percent or perhaps a little 
less was a fair return, a living wage which would enable them 
to carry on and pay their way and keep on hiring their 
ministers and their professors. But when the return on their 


money is a good deal less when prices are rising, and the cost 
of their operation is increasing, it is natural for them to sell 
some of their Government securities in order to put their 
money into higher-yielding investments that will give them a 
living wage. With somewhat higher yields, and a more stable 
level of prices, these investors would be buyers rather than 
sellers of Government bonds. 

Government bonds are, for the most part owned outright. 
They are not bought on credit, and a fluctuating Government 
bond market is no more likely to discourage investors than an 
artificially pegged market. A fluctuating market, responsive 
to the laws of supply and demand, does not cause loss of con- 
fidence in State and municipal, or in corporate securities which 
are not supported. 1 am confident that a more realistic return 
on Government securities will enable them to stand on their 
own feet. And a more realistic rate means one that is more 
nearly in accord with the income needs of the large institu- 
tional investors, such as life insurance companies and pension 
funds, most of which are geared to an actuarial rate of 234 
to 3 percent. These institutional investors are the natural 
buyers of the marketable Government securities with which 
we are concerned in this matter of supporting and pegging of 
the market. 


AWARENESS OF REALITIES WILL REVEAL GOVERNMENT 
CREDIT IS STRONG 


It is said that nobody knows at what prices Government 
bond prices will settle if the Federal Reserve withdraws sup- 
port from the market. Exaggerated predictions are sometimes 
made that it will be at some very low figure which would 
cause serious financial troubles for present holders of out- 
standing securities. 

That seems to me to be entirely unwarranted lack of faith 
in the real values of Government bonds. I think that the Gov- 
ernment bond market may well adjust at a level very little 
below its present levels and that genuine investors would be 
drawn into the market as eager buyers if the returns offered 
were more nearly in line with a realistic appraisal of investor 
needs and prospects for income. 

I can see no sound reason for failure to test out the true 
market by open-market operations, and if that is done I believe 
that sellers will soon be outnumbered by willing buyers. 

If the market does not stabilize through normal supply and 
demand forces, if the investors’ appraisal is, in fact, at lower 
levels than I would expect, then it would still be the part of 
wisdom to know it and to face the truth of the matter. We 
would be concealing, instead of dealing with the cause of a 
disease that needs to be treated boldly. 

It seems to me that bold, not timid, grappling with this 
fundamental matter of the true worth of the obligations of 
this Government may well reveal that the credit of the United 
States is far stronger than the pessimists think—and, indeed, 
the best way to put pessimism and lack of faith to rout is to 
strip all camouflage from the problem so that we may deal 
with it in its true light, and adopt the fiscal, monetary, and 
other measures that are required to convince even the most 
skeptical that the American dollar and American Government 
securities are intrinsically sound and worthy of universal 
confidence. 

Mr. President, I think that prophecies of any serious de- 
cline in Government bond prices following withdrawal of 
Federal Reserve support are hysterical and wholly unrealistic. 
We have had inflation—too much inflation—since the end of 
the war. But the credit of the United States is still the best 
on earth. It is not so enfeebled as to require constant artificial 
stimulants. As a citizen, I find intolerable the idea that the 
bonds of my Government have to be artificially bolstered up. 
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SEC Acr Forsips Price Peccinc in Stocks 

The Securities and Exchange Commission Act contained a 
proviso that no one should, by rigging the market, maintain 
the price of corporate bonds sold in the open market; that an 
investment house should not maintain prices artificially on 
the market in order to dispose of the securities which it issues. 
There were too many instances of that kind in the 1920's. I 
do not want to see my Government adopt a similar policy in 
the maintenance of prices of Federal securities. 


I dislike intensely the idea that the bonds of my Govern- 
ment are not intrinsically sound and deserving of the support 
of real investors. I recoil from the notion that the central 
bank must constantly administer artificial respiration to the 
securities of the United States. The credit of the United 
States does not need a pulmotor. I believe our securities are 
able to stand on their own feet. I think they merit the sup- 
port and confidence of the public. I am not willing to accept 
the defeatist conclusion that, as a nation, we lack the intelli- 
gence, the will, and the courage to protect our dollars and our 
securities against progressive debasement. We are, perhaps, 
slow to act, late in doing what needs to be done to protect the 
dollar. But I deny that the battle is lost. It has just begun. 
And once the fight is launched in earnest, it will reinspire 
faith and confidence in the dollar and in the Government 
credit. It will not be necessary to provide an unreal—an 
artificial—market, which in the end will deceive no one, least 
of all the experienced investors in the country. 


SALES OF SECURITIES ResuLT FROM FEAR OF INFLATION 


Mr. President, during recent weeks and months there has 
been a considerable sale of bonds, both governmental and 
private. Why have these sales been conducted? It has been 
largely because people have been fearing inflation. ‘They know 
that in the case of Government bonds they will get 100 cents 
on the dollar, but they are afraid that those 100 cents will in 
the future not buy very much. They are not afraid of a de- 
preciation of their capital in money terms, but that their 
money itself will depreciate. Hence they sell bonds, in order 
to purchase either stocks, which have residual claims upon 
earnings, farms, other equities, or commodities. A large part 
of the sales of Government bonds has been because of the 
fear of inflation. 


If we can stabilize prices and remove this fear, or greatly 
reduce the fear, then the temptation to sell Government bonds 
will be diminished, and the need to maintain the bond market 
by an artificial pegging on the part of the Federal Reserve 
System will be removed. 


Mr. President, let me again ask the question: What would 
happen if the Federal Reserve System were to cease buying 
Government bonds? One result would be that the continued 
flow of reserves into the hands of member banks would stop, 
and the ability of the banks to make future loans to speculators 
and others would be diminished. The danger of a further 
substantial increase in the price level would be reduced. We 
would dampen, if not perhaps completely check, the increase 
in prices which would otherwise surely result. 


Unless the Federal Reserve System sharply curtails its rate 
of purchase, it will be constantly pumping, pumping, pumping 
more monetary purchasing power into the economic system 
and sending prices up. If it curtails purchases, the rate of 
flow of new money purchasing power will be checked and the 
rise in prices will be slowed down. 

So, Mr. President, I would not say that a complete cessa- 
tion of purchasing by the Federal Reserve System would 
necessarily bring with it any catastrophe. Quite the contrary, 
it might be extremely valuable. 


MAINTENANCE OF OrperRLY Bonn Marker ESSENTIAL 

Confident as I am that the Government bond market's 
natural level is by no means to be found at such low levels as 
would bring financial embarrassment to present holders, I 
am not advocating the complete abandonment of open-market 
operations by the Federal Reserve. | am proposing that the 
Federal Reserve continue its policy of maintaining an orderly 
market. 

I am not advocating an abandonment of all operations and 
the dumping of the open-market portfolio on a chaotic market. 
I suggest simply that the Federal Reserve, which has had 
many years of practical, day-to-day experience in its open- 
market operations, permit the Government securities market 
to reflect the underlying factors of supply and demand—that 
it permit the market to adjust, without disruption, and avoid- 
ing sharp price fluctuations to a point at which the true in- 
vestor will buy and hold Government securities. 

It is not possible to fool the public long by artificiality. 
Confidence in the dollar and in Government securities is 
founded on public willingness to buy and hold such securities. 
It can only be undermined by central bank financing that eats 
away the value of the dollar. 

I have heard it said that all of this is old-world economics, 
and that, in time, as there are fewer and fewer civilian goods 
available, people will not know what to do with their money, 
and will have to invest it in Government securities at present, 
or even lower levels. 

Mr. President, that is a weak reed to lean upon when bank 
credit is growing daily and adding more and more dollars to 
the money supply. Moreover, we are facing a defense period 
of indefinite length. We are facing rapidly mounting defense 
expenditures. Unless further taxes are enacted to cover these 
costs—and we have done well thus far—we may be in for 
another period of deficit financing before long, we will be 
faced again, as we were after Pear! Harbor, with the problem 
of how to manage the deficits. We must be in a position to 
avoid the financing mistakes of World War II, which left us 
with a heritage of inflationary fuel in the form of an excessive 
money supply. 

No system of Government price controls can permanently 
or greatly reduce the pressure toward high prices if there is 
an ever-increasing amount of bank credit in the hands of 
private banks ready to be siphoned out to business. 

Even before new Government deficits develop, however, 
we shall continue to face the potentially much greater threat 
of inflation that could result from private credit expansion 
based upon unrestrained purchases of Government securities 
by the Federal Reserve. 


Rea Issur 1s SupPPLY OF “HIGH-POWERED” 
RESERVE DOoLLars 

Mr. President, I want to restate briefly what I think is 
the real issue here. The real issue is the high and still rising 
cost of living. We have to meet this problem in various ways. 
Curbing the creation of more credit dollars and particularly 
high power Federal Reserve dollars, is probably the most 
important way of meeting it. If we let the creation of these 
dollars go on, there is no question what will happen, no matter 
what else we may do, and all of the other sacrifices which we 
are asking of the American citizen—in the form of heavy 
taxes, price and wage controls, and consumer credit restric- 
tions—are likely to be of little avail. We will have more 
inflation and a higher and higher cost of living. 


STEADY Prices More IMpoRTANT THAN STEADY 
INTEREST RATE 


Mr. President, this country stands to gain much more from 
steadiness in the price level, even if it may mean a slightly 
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higher rate of interest, than it does from steadiness in the 
interest rate and a constantly increasing level of prices. 

That is the issue, Mr. President. The Federal Treasury 
is trying to peg the interest rate, and by so doing force the 
Federal Reserve System to pump into business billions upon 
billions of additional bank credit, the only sure result of which 
would be to send up prices and possibly bring ruin upon both 
the Government and the people. 

Mr. President, one of the advantages of our system of 
representative government is that in the legislative chambers 
a humble representative of the people can arise and state the 
issue, so that he who runs may read, as those who will read 
the Congressional Record tomorrow morning will, I hope, 
understand what the conflict is about. 


I hope very much that the Treasury will not persist in the 
attitude which it has taken to date. 1 hope very much that it 
will lessen its resistance to the Federal Reserve System’s pro- 
posal to turn off the spigot. I hope it will not insist that the 
Federal Reserve System be committed to an unlimited pur- 
chasing of Government bonds from everyone who presents 
them. I may say that the volume of purchases which the 


Federal Reserve System has had to make in the past 2 weeks, 
if I can judge from their reports issued to date, is very high. 

Mr. President, Rome is still burning. But there is time for 
the fire company to put out the fire. There is time to do so if 
the Treasury will cease its obdurate attitude and acquiesce 
to the Federal Reserve System, which, in my judgment, should 
return to the paths of virtue and use its clear legal authority 
to slow down or stop the open-market purchase of securities. 

I know it is said that we must keep down interest charges 
to the Government. But I should like to point out again that 
the Federal Government itself is losing far more from an 
increase in prices than it could possibly lose from an increase 
in interest rates. Therefore the Treasury has a very restricted 
point of view of the Government’s interests when it sees only 
interest charges. 


TREASURY SHOULD YIELD AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
SHOULD DIMINISH BUYING 
I conclude with the plea that the Treasury abate its policies 
and yield on this issue. May I also enter a plea that the 
Federal Reserve Board gird its legal loins and fulfill the 
responsibilities which I believe Congress intended it to have? 


Troops to Europe 


THE MILITARY VIEWPOINT 
By OMAR N. BRADLEY, General of the Army, United States 
Delivered to the United States Senate Committee on Troops to Europe Issue, Washington, D. C:, February 16, 1951 


, J HEN I supported the ratification of the North At- 
\ lantic Treaty, I looked at the problem from the 

military viewpoint, and | gave five reasons in sup- 
port of our joining the pact: 

First, eleven friendly nations assure us that they will stand 
with us. 

Second, eleven friendly nations signify that, to the limit of 
their abilities to resist, no aggressor could count them among 
his satellites. 

Third, from a purely military standpoint, the combined 
population of these twelve nations is more than 300 millions 
of people—an important factor to the group of nations, and 
especially to our nation, in the event we are ever called upon 
to defend ourselves in another total war. 

Fourth, the industrial potential of our eleven friends is not 
small. ‘Their combined steel output in 1950 (including West- 
ern Germany) is estimated at 52,000,000 tons, while we pro- 
duced 97,000,000 tons in the United States. Their natural 
resources, and their ability to manufacture the weapons of 
war as well as the basic life-giving commodities of peace are 
important contributions to the security of the Western 
world. And like the population question, the transfer of the 
industrial potential of any one of these nations, from our com- 
bination to any aggressor, would be a double loss. 

There was a fifth and most important reason that we 
should join the pact. The eleven other nations hold the land 
we must defend. Our strategy, in case we are attacked, relies 
on sufficient integrated forces of land, sea, and air power to 
carry the war back to the aggressor. Plans for the common 
defense of the existing free world must provide for the secu- 
rity of Western Europe, for that part of the free world is 
almost as vital to our security as our own territory. If the 
defense plans for the free world demand we protect the great 
potential of Western Europe, then we cannot abandon those 
countries to the terrors of another enemy occupation, with 


only a hope of subsequent liberation. These nations, face to 
face with communism’s perimeter in Europe, are already in 
positions vital to the defense of the free world. 

Today, along with Gen. Eisenhower, I am in favor of 
increasing the number of ground troops and their auxiliary 
tactical air support to be stationed in Western Europe. Here 
are my reasons: 

First, the two United States divisions now in Germany as 
part of the occupation would, if war came, be in great danger. 
Increasing that number of approximately six divisions would 
immeasureably improve their ability to defend themselves. I 
agree with Gen. Eisenhower that the increased forces would 
be able to take care of themselves under almost any condi- 
tions, given the adequate air and sea support of which we are 
capable. 

Second, the morale of Western Europe is one of the most 
important factors in its defense. Free nations must have the 
will to fight. By sending additional troops overseas soon, we 
give reassurance that we intend to help them defend them- 
selves. Their morale and their will to fight certainly grow 
with every increase in the armed strength on the frontiers. 

Third, although the Soviet Union has not been able to pre- 
vent the economic recovery of Western Europe, sonie people 
insist that it will not tolerate the military recovery. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this increase in collective strength is 
needed as a deterrent to the aggressive intentions of Soviet 
Russia. Weakness can only invite attack. 

Fourth, we member nations of the North Atlantic treaty 
cannot withhold our own contributions to the collective 
security, waiting to see what another member contributes. 
This is not the time for suspicious scrutiny, and we, of all 
the countries, can most appropriately assume the role of gen- 
erous leadership. If we all hang back, how long will it be 
before Soviet Russia makes a laughing stock of our entire 
effort toward collective security ? 
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Fifth, if worse comes to worst and we are engaged in an 
all-out war, where do we choose to fight it? Here in the 
United States or in other parts of the world? 


I would rather fly our planes from North Africa, from 
France and from Norway than from Florida, from Michigan 
and from Westover Field in Massachusetts. I think many 
Americans would agree with me in this choice, despite the 
unwelcome necessity of sending our planes and ships and 
soldiers to foreign lands before aggression strikes. For we 
cannot base our planes and ships on fields and ports that are 
undefended. The adequate defense of an area—and especially 
the important area of Europe—will require American di- 
visions. 


I believe that the false impression that we are planning to 
send large numbers of ground forces to Western Europe has 
now been dispelled. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense and the President on the 
number of land troops in Europe was, in substance, as 
follows: 


It is our opinion that additional United States forces should 
be committed to the defense of Europe at the earliest prac- 
ticable date so that there will be no chance for doubt of 
American interest in the defense rather than the liberation 
of Europe. This should increase the will of our allies to 
resist. United States forces in Europe should include suf- 
ficient tactical air groups and appropriate naval forces, and 
the forces should be in place and ready for combat as expe- 
ditiously as possible. We are in favor of increasing our 
ground strength to approximately six divisions and our 
tactical Air Force accordingly. 


Certainly, these modest forces, with their supporting 


troops, cannot be interpreted honestly as large masses of land 
troops. While they minimize the danger to our present 
occupation forces, they could in no way incite an enemy to 
attack in fear, nor will they supplant the need for the great 
increase in the ground forces that the Western European 
nations must mobilize for Gen. Eisenhower's new command. 

I would like to emphasize one more thought that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have carried forward in all of their recom- 
mendations to the President, and in all of their statements 
to their fellow members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. We have stated unequivocally, in open meetings 
and informally, that “plans to commit United States forces 
for Western Europe are based upon the expectation that 
they will be met with similar efforts on the part of the other 
nations involved. It is now squarely up to the European 
signatories (if we carry out our part of the bargain) to pro- 
vide the balance of the forces required for the initial defense. 
Firm programs for the development of the forces of other 
nations are, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a pre- 
requisite to our sending these additional forces—land, air, 
or navy—to the European area.” 

We have made it clear that the schedule on which we send 
men to Europe, and the rate at which we send them to rein- 
force our own garrisons, and their continued participation 
as part of Gen. Eisenhower’s new command, will depend on 
the effort the Europeans make in their own behalf and in 
behalf of our joint collective security effort. 

With that case made perfectly clear to these other nations, 
I see no reason why we should not proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the steps that obviously must be taken if the North 
Atlantic Treaty is ever to deter war rather than to invite 
early aggression. 


Grain for India 


INDIA CAN PAY WITHOUT DISRUPTING ITS ECONOMY 


By C. J. KERSTEN, United States Representative from Wisconsin 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 20, 1951 


R. Speaker, | am in favor of helping the people of 

M India to get the grain they need to avert starvation. 

The President urges that no political strings be at- 

tached to it. With this I agree. Under the circumstances it 
is our duty to make this food available. 

The question arises, however, should it be a virtual gift 
or should we ascertain whether India is in a position to pay 
for this grain? If she is not, then considerations of humanity 
should prevail. 

But I find substantial evidence that India is in a position 
to pay without impairing its dollar reserve or disrupting its 
economy. 

Three ways that India can pay for this grain are: 

First. By sale to us of thorium and uranium, or agree- 
ments with regard thereto. 

Second. Payment in blocked British sterling in India’s 
account in London. 

Third. Payment from the vast wealth hoarded by India’s 
princes. 

This would mean a saving of one hundred and ninety 
millions to the American people with no injury to the people 
of India. 

There is also danger that we may antagonize friendly 
Pakistan if we pass this bill as it stands. 


Now as to the thorium and uranium, the raw materials 
for atomic energy. It is true that part of India’s people must 
have grain to live. But I submit that the United States has 
to maintain its lead in stockpiling atomic materials in order 
for our entire country and the free world, including India, 
to survive. I understand the Atomic Energy Commission 
has ascertained that India is the world’s greatest source of 
the fissionable metal thorium. The beach sands of Travan- 
core used to be exported to this country for the extraction of 
thorium and other minerals called rare earths. 

But since 1946 India has had an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of thorium. They have been extracting the rare earths, 
but stockpiling the thorium ore, although the Atomic Energy 
Commission says that the United States is very anxious to 
increase its stockpile of thorium. A small percentage of 
uranium is also in this ore. 

Since India is not deriving any revenue from this thorium, 
but is merely sitting on it, is there any good reason why they 
should not trade us thorium for grain? Since thorium is one 
of the two elements from which atomic weapons can be 
made, it is obvious that the strategic importance of such an 
arrangement would even outweigh the economic side of it. 

During the last war this country engaged in what was 
called preclusive buying in neutral countries in order to deny 
strategic materials to the enemy. Would it not be very 
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‘assuring if in return for the 2,000,000 tons of grain that 

we are going to furnish at India’s behest, this vital stock- 
ile of thorium were made available to the United States, 
ind thus unavailable for purchase or seizure by Soviet Russia 
wy Soviet China? 

In addition to this great thorium supply, India is reported 

, have found uranium ore in two different localities during 

‘he past 6 months. The Indian geologists have been re- 
ported in the press as saying that these two uranium dis- 
overies are of large extent and of workable quality. The 
\tomic Energy Commission does not know how important 
these uranium strikes may be. I suggest that it would be a 
ery handsome thing on the part of India if she would offer 
his country a long-term agreement to explore, develop, and 
uy this uranium, if it turns out to be a significant source 
{ supply. 

In favoring the supplying of grain to India, I am thinking 
it the best interests of the Indian people. And in suggesting 
that there should be a simultaneous offer by India to supply 
us with atomic materials, | am thinking of the best interests 
t the American people, which, after all, is the main thing 
‘hat our constituents elected us to do. 

My inquiries also indicate that India could pay, if we 
isked her to, in blocked British pounds. The so-called 
blocked sterling balance that India has in London is the 
esult of the very large profits that India earned during the 
war by furnishing Great Britain materials and services. At 
the end of the war India had a balance of £1,200,000,000 in 
blocked sterling. At the present time she still holds £619,- 
000,000 or some $1,700,000,000, according to the British 
Information Service. About a third of this is obligated to 
the Colombo plan under which it will be used during the 
next 6 years for building up India’s production. 

This leaves more than a billion dollars’ worth of blocked 
‘terling, at current exchange rates, part of which could be 
used to pay the United States for this grain. The State 
Department, | understand, feels that there is no question 
but that we could make good use of blocked sterling in the 
tuture. It might be that we could not use it immediately for 
tear of upsetting the British economy, but it could be used 
eventually, by agreement with Britain, for the construction 
of air bases in sterling-area nations, and in many other ways. 
Please note that this would save the United States $190,000,- 
OOO in future expenditures which otherwise would have to 
be appropriated by the Congress, and eventually paid by 
every American taxpayer. At the same time it would not 
cost India any of its dollar exchange, and it would not cost 
India any sterling that under present arrangements can be 
used in the next 6 years. 


The third way in which India could pay for this 2,000,000 
tons of grain is by borrowing or taxing the amount of money 
‘equired away from its fabulously wealthy citizens, the 
Indian princes. There are many of these princes, a number 
of them of great wealth. I have had time to check on only 
one of them, the Nizam of Hyderabad, reputed to be the 
iichest man in the world. According to the 1948 edition of 
Current Biography, this miser has a personal fortune of 
$2,000,000,000 made up of a half billion dollars’ worth of 
gold and silver bullion, and one and a half billion dollars’ 
worth of jewels. 

Please understand that this hoard is not in any way pro- 
ductive. This greatest miser of all time keeps it in his palace 
where he can gloat over it daily. Inasmuch as this fortune 
was wrung from the hides of the coolies of Hyderabad over 
a long period of years, would it not be fitting that a small 
portion of it be returned to these poor people now in their 
time of need? If any of my constituents ir Wisconsin feel 


that they are better able to afford having their taxes raised 
than the Nizam of Hyderabad I shall be surprised to hear it. 
Again let me point out that payment for the grain by this 
means would not cost India any dollar exchange that she 
currently is earning. 


Naturally men of such wealth as these Indian princes have 
many friends at court both inside and outside of India, and 
it might take some effort on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment to follow the suggestion made here. I should not be 
surprised if the thought of shaking down these miserly 
royalties might go against the grain of the protocol-conscious 
diplomats in our State Department who recommended to the 
President that our only course was to present this $190,000,- 
000 worth of grain to India free and clear. They have no 
stomach for any kind of rude bargaining in the interests 
of the United States. 


There has been considerable comment in recent days both 
in the press and radio and in a speech in the House by the 
gentleman from Ohio, Congressman Hays, indicating that 
India has refused to buy the surplus grain available in next- 
door Pakistan because India has been waging an economic 
war against Pakistan. I do not pretend to know the full 
story on this, but I have taken the trouble to ascertain from 
the Pakistan Minister that Pakistan does expect to have 
available for export this year a half million tons of rice 
and wheat above its own requirements. He also said that 
India has made no effort to buy this grain, though it has 
used up much of its dollar exchange buying grain in Canada 
and this country, which grain then must be shipped half 
way around the world with the shipping charges adding 
25 percent to the original cost. It seems to me this phase of 
the matter should be very thoroughly examined because it 
would be certain to antagonize friendly Pakistan if we 
should enter into an arrangement that would mean we were, 
however unknowingly, supporting an economic blockade of 
Pakistan by India. 

Offending Pakistan might also offend the other Moslem 
nations of the Middle East. Whoever pays for the Pakistan 
grain, the importation of this half million tons surplus by 
India would save one-quarter of the amount of grain being 
asked of this country, not to mention the saving to India in 
shipping charges. 


To sum up, I want the people of India to receive the 
grain they need. I also want the people of the United States 
to know that their Government has finally reached the point 
where it will abandon the Hopkins-Wallace-Acheson prin- 
ciple of free milk and honey for every foreign country, pre- 
ferably socialistic ones. The people want their representa- 
tives to spend less money on nondefense items and hand-outs. 
| submit this matter of asking India to pay for our grain in 
a way that she can afford to is an excellent place to start 
doing what the people are demanding. 


I also submit that the State Department in its recom- 
mendation to President Truman and the President in his 
recommendation to Congress have deliberately omitted any 
mention of India’s ability to pay for this grain. We, the 
representatives of the American people, are supposed to take 
the word of this spendthrift executive branch that this 
colossal sum of $190,000,000 must be handed to India as a 
present. One hundred and ninety million dollars may not 
sound like so much these days; but just as an example to 
the American people of how much of their substance they 
are being asked to give away without any real investigation, 
I find that the combined cost of the great battleship 
Wisconsin and the Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest— 
voth of these great American assets—were bought for this 
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amount of money we are asked to hand blithely over to India 
—no strings attached. 

No information has been presented to Congress by the 
administration as to whether or not India is in a position to 


pay without damage to its economy. Our bounty ts not so 
great that we can part with our substance to those who art 
in a position to pay, particularly when there well may be 
others with real, stark need. 


Target for Termites 


AMERICA’S NON-SECRET WEAPON 
By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, President, United States Steel Corporation 
Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York, February 6, 1951 


has—or that ever will—come my way. In other years 

you have conferred it upon some of the most eminent 
statesmen and industrial leaders of our day and age; and 
when I think of the truly great Americans who have received 
it in the past . . . well, it’s mighty nice to know you think I 
belong in that league, even if I don’t. 

I have. been deeply touched by what has happened here 
today—and especially by all the kind and generous things 
which have been said about me. Of course, modesty prevents 
me from admitting that they’re true; but common decency 
restrains me from declaring that they aren’t. Certainly, I 
should be the last to suggest—even by implication—that any 
member of this distinguished and honorable organization 
could ever—under any circumstances—be guilty of stretching 
the truth. 

Still, I will confess that, as I sit listening to the magnificent 
build-up which the two previous speakers have just given me, 
I kind of hoped that maybe the Recording Angel was around 
here somewhere, taking it all down in the Golden Book. 

For just a minute, I seemed to see myself standing outside 
the Pearly Gates; and there was St. Peter asking me for my 
passport. So with all the confidence in the world, I went 
to the Book and showed him the entry for February 6, 1951 
—yjust as the Angel had taken it down. 

St. Peter was tremendously impressed. First he read what 
Charlie Hook had said about me. 

“That’s very good, ” he said. “Charlie Hook is the soul 
of veracity.” 

Then he read what Clare Francis has just said about me, 
and a smile of real pleasure lighted up his face. 

“That’s excellent,” he told me. “Clare Francis is the 
absolute personification of truth.” 

Then he took a good look at me, marched inside, and 
started to slam the door in my face. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” I shouted. “What's the matter? 
Isn’t the passport all right?” 

“Oh, the passport is perfect,” he agreed, “but look at that 
beautiful picture. A blind man could see it’s not you!” 

Gentlemen, when I accepted your kind invitation to attend 
this luncheon, it was mutually understood that I would NOT 
make a speech. Until a few days ago, I was firmly resolved 
to resist all temptation; but since then a variety of circum- 
stances has conspired to alter my plans. There are one or 
two things that I think ought to be said, and there will 
never be a better time nor place to say them. 

In my lifetime, I have weathered three wars, a couple of 
panics and the late depression, yet it seems to me that there 
is more confusion and uncertainty among our people today 
than I have ever witnessed before. We do not seem to know 
our own strength, and we are gravely afflicted by doubts. 
We do know that we are trying to solve, overnight, dozens 
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of complex economic problems which will profoundly aftec: 
every business and every family in America. We also know 
that when we start tinkering with wages, prices, profits 
credit, taxes and our system of production and distribution, 
a single mistake could well be fatal. We are convinced that 
no foreign aggressor is able to destroy us; but we are a little 
afraid that we may destroy ourselves. 


Now it seems to me that much of this confusion would 
disappear, and that our chances of making a fatal mistake 
would be greatly diminished, if only we could see ourselves 
as the Kremlin must see us—if we could stand for a few 
minutes in Joe Stalin’s shoes, look at our problems through his 
eyes, and try—deliberately—to plot the downfall of America. 
How could we destroy this Capitalistic Samson? How could 
we manage to cut his hair? 

Well, if we were the master-minds of Moscow, I thin! 
all of us would agree that the real source of America’s 
strength is her tremendous productive capacity, and that we 
must somehow cripple it. 

Certainly we would recall that, twice in this century, 
America’s industrial machine has proved its ability to out 
produce—singlehanded—every combination of 
that has yet been put together. 

Surely we would realize that the real secret of America’s 
overwhelming productive power lies in the fact that all the 
individual parts of that machine—big and small—work 
together in perfect unison—each doing the exact job for 
which it is best fitted by reason of its size and experience. 

So, inevitably, we as Russians would conclude that our first 
task is to disrupt that machine—break it apart—and destroy 
it if possible. Until that had been done, I do not think we 
would want to start a total war with the United States; 
and if it can be done, we won’t need to fight a war at all. 

The question is: How do we do it? 

We might, perhaps, try one great, all-out sneak attack— 
a gigantic Pearl Harbor; but I don’t think we’d want to 
risk it. American industry isn’t a fleet of ships, conveniently 
bottled up in one harbor. It is everywhere—scattered 
throughout the forty-eight states. To destroy it completely— 
or even to cripple it effe:tively—would probably require more 
planes and more bombs than exist in the entire world today. 
We could do some damage, to be sure, but would it help? 
You can do a lot of damage to a hornet’s nest by poking a 
hole in it with your finger. That is—you can if you want to. 
Personally, I don’t. And I don’t think Joe Stalin does either. 

No, when we study the situation carefully from the 
Kremlin’s point of view, we are bound to agree, I think, that 
there is only one weapon which we could hope to use effec- 
tively for the destruction of America’s industrial machine. 

That weapon is our Red Army of Trained Termites. It 
numbers from fifty to a hundred thousand troops; and it 
doesn’t have to be landed on America’s shores. 


aggressors 


It is already 
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there. It has infiltrated into virtually every branch of the 
American economy. It is an invisible Army, because—out- 
wardly—its members look exactly like anyone else. Not all 
of them wear long hair, and some of them even wash their 
necks. 


Although they are trained in sabotage, their principal 
weapon is a lie, or—still more dangerous—a half truth. The 
battleground over which they fight is the human mind, and 
their conquest of a single red-blooded American brain cell 
may be more significant, in the last analysis, than a shift of 
ten miles on the battlefront in Korea. In short, they do not 
crudely plan the murder of a foe; they merely plot to insti- 
gate his self-destruction. 


And there, Gentleman, you have our Army of Termites. 
What instruction would we give them if we were Stalin? 
What would be our Order of the Day? 


Of course, certain techniques are elementary. The termites 
will naturally seek to fill the labor press with savage attacks 
upon management. That will create unrest and help them to 
foment a succession of strikes which will paralyze—briefly, 
perhaps, but repeatedly—America’s communications, trans- 
portation and production. They will naturally seek, more- 
over, to convince the American people that each economic 
group is greedily striving to gain selfish advantage over some 
other economic group. They will try to turn housewives 
against the farmers; farmers against labor; business against 
the Government; and Government against business. 
| But that, of course, is just routine. The primary job of 
’ these termites is the destruction of the American industrial 
' machine. Now how shall they attack it? 

Here again I think the answer is obvious. There is just 
i one thing that distinguishes American industry from that of 
| 

| 








other nations—one thing that America has, which no other 
nation possesses in equal degree. That is America’s most 
4 powerful non-secret weapon—so-called Big Business. Here 
then is the focal point upon which the termites must center 
their attack. Here is their target for tonight—and every 
night! 

They must not only destroy public confidence in Big Busi- 
ness; they must create public hatred of it. They must pro- 
claim that Big Business is inefficient and monopolistic, and 
that it possesses some vast, but unexplained, power to work 
terrible, but undefined, harm upon the “little people.” At 
one moment it is too big and is causing repression; and at 
the next it is too small and is endangering defense. But never 
can it be just right. 

Most important of all, however, the termites must break 
up the unity and the teamwork of the industrial machine by 
driving a wedge between Small and Big Business. They must 
depict Big Business as a monster which swallows up Small 
Business. They must convince America that Big Business 
waxes fat on war contracts while Small Business starves for 
the lack of work and raw materials. No proof is necessary. 
They need only to repeat all of these charges over and over 
again until people begin to take them for granted as accepted 
facts. 

But never, never, never must they let anyone discover the 
fact that Big Business and Small Business are two halves of 
the same living, breathing, vital body; and that if one half is 
hacked to pieces, the other will surely die! 

And there, Gentlemen, you have in a nutshell, a practical 
plan for the conquest of America. It is, I feel sure, the exact 
strategy which we would follow if we were sitting in the 
Kremlin, and certainly it is the exact strategy that Stalin is 
pursuing. To know that, you have only to look back at the 
stuff which the Communist Press and its satellite sheets have 


been printing these past five or six years. The party line has 
been very busy. 


Since the Communists invaded Southern Korea last June, 
of course, the attack upon Bigness has subsided somewhat. 
Every thinking American now realizes fully that even the 
biggest company and the biggest industry in this country is 
NOT big enough to produce all of the things that we shall 
want and need for many years to come. 


Yet I have seen and heard statements recently that would 
bring sheer delight to Joe Stalin. He couldn’t have written 
them better himself—nor half so cleverly. They were not 
designed to enlighten anybody, nor to contribute to public 
understanding of the complex problems that we face today. 
They were clearly calculated to deceive and mislead; and 
they were composed very skillfully of distortions, half-truths 
and plain misstatements of fact. Gentlemen, whenever we see 
statements like that let us take careful note of the authors 
and ask ourselves what country they are serving. They may 
not be Communists themselves, but clearly the termites have 
reached them. 


Now let me make one thing crystal clear; for 1 do not want 
to be misunderstood. I am NOT suggesting that anyone who 
disagrees with me or who attacks business, or industry or 
anything else is necessarily a Communist or a dupe of the 
Communists. If the day ever comes when Americans no 
longer feel free to stand up on their two hind feet and voice 
their honest criticism of anything and anybody, there won’t 
be much left in this country that is worth fighting for. Full 
freedom of speech—a free press and a free radio—are our 
greatest defense—and our only effective defense—against the 
termites; for as long as these rights exist, our people will 
somehow manage to recognize and know the truth, just as 
they always have. 


But I do most earnestly believe that every real American 
—especially in these times—has a deep and compelling obli- 
gation to present his facts truthfully and completely. Any 
man who seeks deliberately to twist the truth and knowingly 
to peddle confusion is playing the Kremlin’s dirty game, and 
I say that that man is a mouthpiece for Moscow. 


Against such men, however, we are not defenseless. We 
know what Soviet strategy is; we know what the termites 
are trying to do and how they are trying to do it. So, if we 
will keep that knowledge constantly in our minds, we should 
find it easy, not only to identify the termites and their mouth- 
pieces, but also to frustrate their plans. If we keep asking 
ourselves what Stalin would want us to do, there will be 
much less chance of our doing it. 


Now, as I see it, there are three basic dangers to guard 
against as we move back to a wartime footing: 

First is the chance that we may over-extend ourselves, 
place an unbearable burden upon our economy and precipitate 
a collapse. If Russia can tempt us to borrow ourselves into 
bankruptcy, to spend ourselves into poverty, or to tax our- 
selves into stagnation, Communism will have won this con- 
flict without firing a shot, dropping a bomb, or risking a 
ruble. 

Fortunately, I believe that our Government and our people 
are firmly determined that we shall not borrow ourselves 
into a disastrous inflation. Our capacity to spend, therefore, 
will depend upon our capacity to tax; and our capacity to 
tax always depends upon our capacity to produce. To spend 
more, we must produce more. It is just as simple as that. 

That means we shall need more plants, more factories, and 
more tools and this, in turn, will require vast new capital 
outlays. At United States Steel’s new plant at Morrisville, 
for example, it will take more than $90,000 to provide the 
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tools that each production worker will use; and there will be 


4,400 such workers. 


It becomes perfectly clear, therefore, that our new tax 
laws and our new economic controls must not be so drawn 
as to prevent the formation and flow of the new capital upon 
which our expanded production depends. Otherwise, our 
ability to arm ourselves and our allies will be greatly 
diminished. 


The second danger—as I see it—is the possibility of poli- 
tical interference in the normal channels of production. 

Today a number of people—both in and out of Wash- 
ington—are sincerely and properly concerned about the 
serious difficulties which some small businesses are encounter- 
ing during this transition period in industry. But I was 
distressed, recently, to learn of a statement that was made at 
an important Congressional hearing. It was said there that— 
during the last war—Big Business had fed richly off of war 
contracts and that Small Business had only fed on the 
crumbs from the table. I was disturbed because that state- 
ment isn’t true and because the people present should have 
known it. Yet it seemed to be accepted as a fact; for no 
one challenged or corrected it. 

The true and exact facts, of course, are to be found in the 
Government’s own official records. They were gathered by 
two separate agencies, each working entirely independently 
of the other. The Federal Reserve Board studied the war 
experience of 3,000 companies, and the Departemnt of 
Commerce studied 2,000. The results in both cases were 
exactly the same. 

It was found that the bulk of the World War II con- 
tracts had, indeed, gone to the 100 largest manufacturing 
companies in the country, but that these companies had sub- 
contracted the work so liberally that small and medium-sized 
firms reaped the greatest share of the benefits. Specifically, 
it was found that the small and medium-sized companies had 
enjoyed a vastly greater increase in sales, in profits and in 
assets, than did the larger corporations. 

I repeat these facts here because it seems to me that if—in 
the guise of helping Small Business—any political agency 
should ever destroy the natural and established channels 
through which orders flow in and out of our industrial 
machine—then, indeed the termites will have scored a mag- 
nificent victory in their attack upon American production. 


The third—and perhaps the greatest—danger, I think, 
lies in the fact that the present emergency may last from 
fifteen to twenty years, according to General Bradley, and 
that during this time our Government will have absolute 
power over every phase of American economic life. It can 
fix wages, control prices, regulate credit, and limit—or 
eliminate—profits. By edict, it can seize existing plants, or 
create new enterprises to be financed out of taxes or on 
Federal credit. 

In short, these are the same war powers which our Gov- 
ernment has assumed and relinquished again in the past, but 
I think we must recognize that for the duration, at least— 
and perhaps for as long as fifteen or twenty years to come—a 
Socialistic State will be an accomplished fact in America; 
although a Socialized Economy will not. Wisely used, these 
tremendous powers could conceivably be the salvation of our 
democracy ; but used unwisely, arbitrarily or maliciously they 
could easily destroy it. To triumph over Communism and 
then succumb to Socialism would be an empty victory indeed ; 
because between the two there is no honest difference. In the 
end, both stand for the death of democracy and the murder 
of freedom. 

To prevent the misuse of these powers and the destruction 
of private initiative is, to my mind, the most compelling 
responsibility of every man in this room. 

It is our responsibility that we understand fully the prob- 
lems that confront our Government; and that we shirk no 
burden we should rightfully bear. 

It is also our responsibility to see that our Government 
knows and understands the problems of business and does 
nothing that will prevent the necessary growth of our pro- 
duction. 

Finally, it is our responsibility to see that the public is 
kept clearly informed on both sides, so that our people may 
be guided by an accurate knowledge of the facts. 

Gentlemen, I know of no time in our history when a full, 
free and open exchange of information between business and 
Government has been more essential to our national welfare. 

The Trained Termites won’t like it, of course. They don’t 
believe in Free Speech for Business. They may even call it 
“lobbying.” 

But it isn’t. 

I'd call it “Termite Control.” 


No Rocking Chair Age 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN WOMEN OF TODAY 


By MIRIAM RICHARDSON DU MARS, Topeka, Kansas 
Delivered before the Topeka Chapter of the American War Mothers, Topeka, Kan., February 26, 1951 


real privilege. First I would salute you, bringing to 

you my sincere salutations for I would pay tribute to 
your own fortitude, your bravery throughout war times, and 
today, now, your continued activities in Veteran’s hospitals. 
Having served as a Gray Lady with a few who have served 
seven years, four in an army hospital, then almost four with 
the Veterans Administration, I have worked continuously for 
several years with one of your members, in fact your president, 
I believe I am qualified to know the esteem you mothers— 
war mothers—American War Mothers—richly deserve and 
sincerely receive. 
Certainly yours has been no rocking chair age! I look into 


T= speak before the American War Mothers is indeed a 


your faces and realize many of you worked with the Red 
Cross Administration during World War One. 


PERSONAL STORIES OF PATRIOTS 


Coming to you in February, it is expected as well as desired, 
perhaps I should say it is both fitting and proper, that we 
together pay tribute first to the revered and loved George 
Washington, father of our country, then to the illustrious 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A Supreme Court Justice of Michigan recently stated that 
to him George Washington had never died. To me George 
Washington was always a very real person, no story book 
individual. I remember once when I was about twelve years 
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old my school teacher asking her group this question: “If not 
yourself whom would you rather be more than any other 
person in the world?” It was a surprising query to offer 
young students but I remember thinking that I would rather 
have been someone in the home of George Washington. It 
seemed to me that any contact just being near this dis- 
tinguished personality would bring reward important within 
itself. Sincere had been the stories told to me of George 
Washington! Sincere and personal! Perhaps it was this that 
gave me the intense desire, and it was a real pilgrimage to 
see the Washington monument, then to go by boat on the 
Potomac River to Mount Vernon, home of Martha and 
(jeorge Washington. 

| have never forgotten, yet years go quickly and time came 
| was taking my own family to visit Mount Vernon. From 
earliest days of their childhood I had told my daughters of 
Martha Washington, of Mary Washington, as well as George 
Washington. I had described to them the door leading into 
Martha’s room, that door with the small round hole low in one 
corner for Martha’s cat to go in and out of the room. My 
‘children had leved the story. Now at Mount Vernon, we could 
not find the door. We traversed the whole place a second time. 
Finally I questioned a guard, and how the man laughed. 
“Yes, lady,” he said, “there is such a door. No doubt you 
were here with a small or special group. The corridor which 
leads to that particular door is closed today on account of the 
crowd, but if you will wait these children shall see the door 
with the hole for the cat to go in and out.” 

One real regret of my life is that I did not make a pilgrim- 
age to see Winston Churchill when he was in this country. 
‘He is one man of ages. I did see and speak to Herbert 
Hoover, the one president of the United States of America 
who took not one cent for his service as President of the 
United States of America. The money was returned to the 
government. There was no greed, no self, nor family pro- 
motion in his service, yet today amidst a world of jealousy 
and greed few people even consider this. 


Heroes oF Topay 


Sometimes we are near greatness when we do not realize 
it. During the war many times I sat or stood beside the bed 
of a wounded soldier—I saw Purple Hearts, Bronze Stars, 
ribbons of distinction, but also I knew not half the story had 
been told. 

War Mothers, your sons are heroes to me. They are always 
to be remembered ! 

Another day! During World War II. | was in a ward 
where every man was one who had been seriously wounded 
over seas. They had been brought by airplane to this hospital. 
Many were in large casts, there were traction frames over a 
number of beds, there were feet frozen in Alaska. I was 
writing a letter for a soldier when two men from special 
service wheeled a piano into the ward followed by an un- 
sighted man who made his way to the piano bench. He 
possessed a special talent. He was playing any composition, 
answering every request. Someone called for the popular 
song, “YOU CAN’T FENCE ME IN.” Across from me a 
young wife sat with her husband who would never walk 
again. I saw tears in her eyes, the sorrow in her face, sud- 
denly I stood up, “Let’s all sing it! You,” I said to the young 
wife—‘‘you are young—you will know the words—sing it 
loud.”” “Poor me,” I said laughing, getting a laugh in re- 
sponse, “I’m too old to know the words but you know the 
saying about whistling women and crowing hens—well, I 
don’t care what you think I’ll whistle and I know there will 
be those who will join me.” I was in the center of the ward 
—such a loud song we made. Also I could hear men from the 





sun-parlor now filled with extra beds, singing lustily— 
wounded men—war heroes. Yes! That is the character our 
men are made of—they are no weaklings—physically, men- 
tally or morally. Our men are stalwart—strong and mighty! 


Keepinc Attve Our IDEALS 


| look back to know it was the stories told me of George 
Washington, told me by my school teachers, many told me 
by my parents, stories that made of him a real person. Are 
you telling those stories today? Are you keeping alive the 
ideals of our patriots, the concepts for the United States of 
America? 

It was not until the debunking of the nineteen twenties 
that George Washington died. I shall never forget a promi- 
nent business man saying to me, “I wish they had not written 
that book debunking George Washington. All my life I have 
held him as my ideal. At times I have thought I might tell a 
lie but George Washington wouldn’t and just in thinking | 
would straighten up and be a better man.” 

No nation can survive longer than the ideals for which she 
lives. 

Treasure the words of George Washington, father of our 
country. Do not forget pioneers who struggled to make this 
nation. We must struggle to preserve it. 

When I was quite young, a girl said to me: “Of course you 
could not admire Abraham Lincoln, you are from the south.”’ 
| remember turning with indignation and amazement. All 
my life | had heard of the eminence of Abraham Lincoln. 
Many were the stories told me of his superiority. “The 
Perfect Tribute,” written by Mary Shipman Andrews, is 
always worth going to the library to reread. Of course they 
say now there are five treasured copies of the Gettysburg 
Address. It is just a pretty story that he wrote the address 
on a piece of brown wrapping paper on his way to Gettys- 
bury. He wote it before the journey and revised it that morn- 
ing while in the home of a friend. All this does not disturb 
me. It only deepens my realization of the care with which he 
measured his words—the deep thought he had given to his 
subject, no doubt a concept of many years for personal living, 
a concept for service as president of the United States of 
America. 

Who could see the Lincoln memorial, who could see, or 
hear, or read the words of the Gettysburg Address and fail 
to realize the greatness of the man, and of the people his words 
represent ? 

Washington—Lincoln—they have not died. Their spirit 
is for the ages. Are you treasuring their words? Do you 
recognize your own stewardship, your trust today for keeping 
alive our democracy, the United States of America? 


Facinc Facts 


We might as well face facts today. We are in a world war. 
Some say a war which will last at least twenty years, a war 
between two ideologies. There are those who would destroy 
our democracy, the teachings of George Washington, the 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln, government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. They would establish an authoritarian 
state—meaning a government whereby every move must have 
authority from a central government. You would elect no 
one, persons with authority would come from afar to make 
every decision. They would not be chosen from the people 
whom you know, but strangers unacquainted with local prob- 
lems or people. 

During the war there was a young woman who was given 
work which paid well by the government. Her article in a 
magazine was entitled “I Was a Bureaucrat.’ She checked 
and worked with the small business man. One day in leaving 
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an unimportant shop she remarked to the young man who was 
her superior, “I have never seen anything to equal the co- 
operation of the American people, particularly the small busi- 
ness man. I feel sorry for him changing his prices and stamps 
on his food almost every day.”” ‘‘Sorry for him!” came the 
answer. “I’m not sorry for him. He has to do exactly as we 
say. We are the government.’ The young lady resigned. 
She said that did not seem like the government she had been 
taught to love. 

Are we forgetting, and fast traveling afar from the democ- 
racy of our nation? 

Do we sometimes fail to appreciate our own freedom? In 
the early nineteen thirties a group of German students were 
in this country. In the middle west while in a restaurant an 
American boy began to berate the President of the United 
States. The foreigners looked about them exclaiming, “Aren't 
you afraid?” “Afraid of what?” our boys asked. ‘“‘Why, of 
spies!’ the foreign boys cried, “someone telling, the police. 
You will be thrown into prison.’ “Prison!” our young 
people laughed, “This is the United States of America!” 
He stood on a table and loudly denounced Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then President of the United States. The boys 
from Germany furtively slipped out a side door. 

Only last year this incident occurred in New York City. 
A foreigner approached the desk sergeant of the police station 
to say he wished to go into New Jersey. The policeman took 
out a map giving specific details of just how the destination 
could be reached by bus, automobile or.train. “I’m anxious 
to go,” the foreigner said in such a plaintive tone the man at 
the desk carefully repeated instructions. “But I want to go 
today,” the man from another country said. “Well,” cried 
our American, “Three times I have told you every route! 
What’s keeping you?” he exclaimed, looking towards others 
waiting in line to see him. “You haven’t given me my police 
permit,” the foreigner said. Amazement filled the room, for 
this strange person could not believe he was actually free to 
journey to another state without a police card. 

No nation has known the freedom which we in the United 
States of America uphold—freedom and lack of discrimina- 
tion against any individual. 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN WoMEN oF Topay 


Speaking to a group of women such as you, I could not 
close without bringing to your attention a certain lady. Of 
course I could talk on and on of famous women. Mary 
Washington, mother of George Washington, would be in- 
cluded, her influence upon the life of her son. I shall con- 
clude with bringing you a message from one lady now sixty- 
four years old. The lady stands tall, erect. She has never 


owned a rocking chair. She brings you a challenge today. 
What have you done with woman's suffrage? There are not 
so many women in Congress this year; however, there are 
more in state legislatures. We have had woman's suffrage for 
thirty years. 

It is true women are given credit with cleaning up politics, 
breaking the machine in a nearby city, but they did not have 
the perseverance to hold the line. Later a propitious time was 
created and ballot boxes were stolen. 

Oh!! I know. It is easy when we come to a certain age to 
realize we must slow up. It is easy to pull out the old rocking 
chair from the corner, you love to hem tea towels, the church 
needs them, you love to knit or crochet, some of us just want 
time to sit and read, to read everything. We cannot read fast 
enough to keep up with what is going on in the world. 

The lady of whom I speak does not sit. She holds high her 
torch. She calls attention of the world to the United States of 
America and to the ideals for which she stands. It seems to 
me she would turn her torch toward the hidden places and 
greed in Washington, D. C. She would reveal traitorous 
teachings. She would bring from their hiding those who 
would undermine all that George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln have upheld. She would light the way for a better 
world, one of loyalty and love of country. Perhaps she would 
turn the spotlight on you, and you, and on me, with the 
question, “Are we doing all within our power?” 

American War Mothers! Recall Americanism, Ideals! 
You know pioneer stories, many handed down by word of 
mouth, stories of heroism. The only excuse today for a rock- 
ing chair might be to hold a grandchild, to sit telling Ameri- 
can stories to children and youth of today. Pioneer stories! 
History! Ideals! 

Our lady of whom I speak, now sixty-four years old, the 
Statue of Liberty, salutes the American War Mothers of 
today. She also offers this challenge. Are we doing all within 
our power to uphold the ideals of Geroge Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln ? 

Oh! May the Heavenly Father make us more sensitive, 
more aware of actual conditions, give us awareness, the right 
answers, understanding within our own country and for 
world peace. 

American War Mothers! Bring out! Ring out, your 
American ideals! The greatness of our way of living. Tell it. 
Let yours be the voice of America. Now. Today. 

Tomorrow may be too late! 

“Our Father’s God to Thee, Author of Liberty, to Thee 
we sing, 

Long may our land be bright, with freedom’s holy light ; 

Protect us by Thy might, Great God our King!” 


Effective Speech 


BASIC SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL PROCESS OF MANKIND 
By HORACE G. RAHSKOPF, Chairman Speech Department, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
President, Speech Association of America, 1950 


Delivered at the Mid-Century Convention of the Speech Association of America and Affiliated Organizations, 
New York, N. Y., December 28, 1950 


HE mid-century is a time of great rejoicing for all 
of us in the Speech Association of America. This year 
is our thirty-sixth anniversary. In that short span of 
years, we have grown from 17 founders to a membership of 
nearly 6,000. Our program of work, now carried on with 


an annual budget of more than $50,000, involves not only 
extensive committee and organizational activities, but a sig- 
nificant and growing number of research and educational 
publications many of which have been done in cooperation 
with other major educational groups. The range of our edu- 
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cational interests is now typified by the position of our Associ- 
ation as a department of the National Education Association 
and a constituent member of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, as well as by our close affiliations with the Committee 
on Debate Materials of the National University Extension 
Association. We anticipate an even wider range of affiliation 
with major teaching and research groups at the national level. 
We also have close working relationships with more than half 
a dozen flourishing affliated and regional organizations which 
represent the many and varied aspects of our broad field of 
human activity. The importance of speech in human life 
has probably never been as greatly understood and appreciated 
as it is at this hour. ‘These facts give us cause for real opti- 
mism as we move forward into the second half of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Nevertheless, we cannot forget that our nation and the 
world stand in a period of great emergency. Pride of achieve- 
ment is pleasant, but at this time of crisis it can also give us a 
false and dangerous sense of well-being. The grave and im- 
portant question for us now is “How can we best serve the 
Nation and the life of freedom?” To that question, I invite 
your attention. Search for the best avenues of service will 
require frank recognition of some of our own limitations 
and errors; and though I do not like to be a negative critic, 
this is no time for soft speaking. 

We scarcely need to be told that the world crisis has inten- 
sified both the challenge and the opportunity for our pro- 
fession. May I discuss with you some phases of the signifi- 
cance of this statement from three standpoints—first, from the 
standpoint of the world scene; second, from the standpoint of 
education in our own country; and third, from the stand- 
point of the place of Speech in American education. 

First, the world scene is obviously one of turmoil and con- 
fusion. ‘The specter of Communism broods over us like a 
dark and vaporous cloud and infiltrates the atmosphere of 
freedom. Communication between peoples is choked by the 
lie masquerading as speech in the Council of Nations. Some 
men are suffering from the delusion that struggle and conflict 
are among the most fundamental processes of life and that 
force is an ultimate means of power. Mankind seems not to 
have learned that cooperation is more basic than conflict, that 
persuasion is a more lasting source of power than the fist, and 
that the cooperative pooling of ideas is greater than either 
conflict or persuasion. The clouds of narrow self-interest 
befog the landscape, narrow our vision, and clog the channels 
of our communication with one another. 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that free men 
have difficulty seeng the path before them clearly. We Amer- 
icans are endangered not merely by power from abroad, but 
also by our own internal limitations and weaknesses. This is 
not the place to attempt a summary of those weaknesses ; but 
at least one of them should be recognized because it lies so 
close to the main theme of our Convention at this mid- 
century. As a people we are weak in mastery of the processes 
by which policy is formulated. We fumble and hedge. We 
quarrel among ourselves. We, too, in some degree like the 
rest of mankind, have served the Gods of competition and 
conflict and have allowed them to hinder the meeting of 
minds on which Democracy rests. In plain terms, I am restat- 
ing the familiar truth that we are deficient in communication. 
Here is one of the most serious weaknesses in our bastion of 
defenses for Democracy. 

Now let us move to the second phase of our thought, and 
face the unpleasant truth that education in America is partly 
responsible for this ineptitude of our people. The charge may 
sound extreme. Communication and speech have never re- 
ceived greater emphasis than is given them today. We are 
at least talking about them more than ever. Nevertheless, 


the deeper meanings of these processes are often distorted and 
neglected. For our superficialities in these respects we pay 
heavy toll in this hour of crisis. 

Do we need a bill of particulars? All we need to do is 
look around us. I remind you of some evidences of the edu- 
cational distortion and neglect of communication. 

First. Some thinkers in this area are so preoccupied with 
the instruments for mass transmission of symbols, that they 
forget to make careful examination of the nature and use 
of the symbols themselves. Is there one of us who has not 
seen or heard communication discussed as though it were 
primarily a technological matter? Yet the machines and the 
circuits are not the meanings nor even the symbols of meaning. 

Second. Some of the curricula of our American schools 
give little hint that scholars have long recognized the oral 
form of language as its primary form. The emphasis in teach- 
ing has been, and to a considerable extent still is, primarily on 
writing. I would be the last one to question the importance 
of effective writing; but I am saying that our emphasis in 
education has not been where it belongs—i.e., on speech, the 
immediate, face-to-face, direct medium by which men think 
and act together. In the work of our schools it is still a major 
assumption that any one trained in language and literature is 
therefore qualified to teach speech. This assumption and its 
corollary, that writing is more basic than speaking, are among 
the major confusions of educational thought in our time. 
Even the concept of “language arts” has in actual practice 
often reduced speech to a kind of oral verbalism and has 
missed the larger truth that speech is a, perhaps I should say 
the, basic social and intellectual process of mankind. 

Third, although many plans for “general education” do 
lip service to the importance of communication, they often 
miss the truth that speech is its primary form. We stand 
amazed at the extent to which our educational leaders have 
failed to observe the real nature and place of speech in social 
and intellectual life. Many of them have reduced it to a 
narrow verbalistic or noisemaking process and have not under- 
stood that speech is a part of the essence of our common 
humanity. 

Finally, our educational system has been so permeated by 
verbalistic and elocutionary concepts of speech that our people 
have not fully learned to use the processes of face-to-face 
cooperative thinking on which Democracy depends. Many of 
our students enter college and indeed graduate with the idea 
that speech is just oral composition, or, worse yet, just a per- 
formance or means of display. 

These are some random evidences of educational confusion 
in the area of communication where the fate of free institu- 
tions is now being settled. In some degree American educa- 
tion has been fiddling at the job of speech education while the 
fires of misunderstanding and conflict rage and threaten to 
destroy us. 

I turn now to the third main point. We students and 
teachers of speech share responsibility for the muddled state 
of thinking about communication in our educational system. 
Let us take some glances at ourselves. 

Item one. Some of us apparently have not learned that co- 
operation is more fundamental than competition and conflict. 
A few of us are still beating the tournament drums, priding 
ourselves on the numbers of contests engaged in and the 
number of decisions won. A very few of us are still using 
“smart” practices to win such decisions. 1 am not one to 
deny the value of competition, but hold strongly that pro and 
con debating has an important place in modern life. Never- 
theless, some of us have not placed competition and debating 
in their true perspectives and some of us have not given the 
cooperative processes of discussion the emphasis which their 
social importance justifies. Let us face it frankly: Some of 
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the sins we have committed in the name of competition are 
a disgrace to education. 

Item two. Many of us are uncertain what we mean by the 
term “fundamentals of speech”. In some of our colleges the 
course called “Fundamentals of Speech”’ is essentially a course 
in elementary public speaking. In other places it is essentially 
a course in voice and diction. I am told that some of our 
leading departments of speech have given up the attempt to 
teach a general introductory course and have established in 
its place a sequence of elementary courses in public speaking, 
voice and diction, and oral interpretation of literature. One 
of our most urgently needed advances is some agreement 
about what is fundamental in speech behavior. 

Item three. In like manner, many of us are not certain 
what we mean by “elements of speech”. Does that phrase 
refer to the various aspects of a speaker’s action, or to the 
features of the setting of an act of speech, or to the various 
forms and uses of speech? I have seen and heard references to 
the uses of this term which suggest all three of these mean- 
ings; and J have seen lists of the elements of speech, written 
by leading authorities in our field, which include these differ- 
ent types of elements without discrimination. We need to 
systematize our analysis of speech behavior. 

Item four. Some of us are not even sure what we mean 
by “‘speech’’. Let me mention just one illustration of our 
confusion in this matter. Somewhere in the literature of 
our field I have seen the statement, “All speaking is public 
speaking”. Now the obvious truth intended is that all speak- 
ing is social in nature. Nevertheless, many a student and 
many a citizen who looks at the material in our field will be 
puzzled and confused by the statement, especially if he has 
taken the trouble to observe that speech occurs not only as 
public speaking but also in such forms as conversation, dis- 
cussion, reading aloud, and acting. His confusion will not be 
diminished by the fact that some of our best-known textbooks, 
whose declared purpose is to present a course of basic train- 
ing in speech and not just in public speaking, are nevertheless 
primarily texts on public speaking. Now it may be true that 
the talk given before a group is our readiest means of general 
speech improvement in a classroom situation; but that does 
not justify some of our leading authors saying plainly and 
bluntly that all speaking is public speaking. Even casual 
observation will show the utter nonsense of such a statement. 
Are we really so confused and careless that we cannot clarify 
and systematize the distinction between speech as basic human 
process and the various forms in which it occurs? Our stu- 
dents and the public we serve have a right to expect clearer 
thinking from us. 

Item five. Finally, some of us who teach speech have ap- 
parently not realized that our specialisms are but partial 
approaches to one great primary aspect of human life. We 
seem not to understand that our many different avenues of 
study and teaching—such as public speaking, oral interpreta- 
tion, speech correction, and acting—are but different ap- 
proaches to one great educational objective—i.e., the improve- 
ment of speech. It may be true, as some of the specialists 
among us have said, that acting often seems closer to the 
dance, for example, than to voice science. It may also be true 
that speech correction seems closer to medicine than to 
rhetoric; or that oral interpretation seems closer to literature 
than to speech correction ; or that public speaking seems closer 
to the social sciences than to audiology. These relationships 
between aspects of the study of speech and other areas are 
real and important, and indicate the tremendous range of 
relationships between the speech field and its surrounding 
areas of thought and scholarship. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that anyone who fully grasps the concept that speech is a 
basic social and cultural process of human life will also realize 








that our various educational activities in teaching public 
speaking, oral interpretation, radio speaking, acting, speech 
correction, and related processes, are fundamentally unified 
by the fact that they are dealing with the same distinctive 
kind of human behavior, and that they are varied means to 
the same basic goal, i.e., the improvement of our people's 
mastery of this unique human function we call speech. Al- 
though our relations to other areas of study are of great im- 
portance, the more fundamental and significant fact is that 
all of us who teach any phase of speech are dealing with the 
same great aspect of human life and ought to recognize the 
common ground on which we stand. 


I cannot help recalling here the old familiar story of the 
blind men and the elephant. Of course the elephant was in 
part like a tree, and in part like a rope, and in part like a 
spear. Each man was right, yet no one of them could see the 
real truth. 


“And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong!” 


We who insist that our own specialisms are complete ele- 
phants are blindly and tragically wrong, because in our pre- 
occupation with one aspect we are missing the larger truth 
and the wholeness of view on which our greatest usefulness 
depends. 


My colleagues, what I have tried to say to you so far may 
be summed up in three statements: (1) The world situation 
is confused and packed with danger, partly if not primarily 
because men are deficient in their understanding and use of 
communication. (2) In the field of education the attitudes 
toward speech reflect this misunderstanding and confusion. 
Many of our colleagues in teaching have not fully realized 
that speech is the primary form of communication, and hence 
an integral part of the essence of our humanity. (3) We 
who concentrate our educational work in the study and teach- 
ing of speech share responsbility for these confusions because 
we have not fully systematized our own fundamental con- 
cepts and have allowed our special interests to limit our vew 
of the deeper task which we share in common. These follies 
have weakened our way of life and intensified the dangers of 
this hour of crisis. 


This, then, should be our theme at mid-century: Our 
primary job as students of speech is the deepening and 
strengthening of the concepts on which all our study and 
teaching rest. This was a major need before the international 
emergency became acute. It is an even more urgent need 
now. Of course we shall do all the immediate tasks we can 
to help meet the crisis. We are ready, even eager, to join 
our colleagues in other areas in planning education’s part in 
the emergency. We are ready, even eager, to contribute to 
military training programs in whatever ways and to whatever 
extent may be necessary. We are ready, even eager, to help 
inform the public on the issues of the crisis. But underlying 
all these services is the need to define our field, to state our 
goals, and develop our methods so clearly and fundamentally 
that no one of us will lose his way in the confusions of our 
time. The prophetic statement made by Rupert Cortright of 
Wayne University in 1942 in the midst of the preceding 
national crisis still applies: “This may be the crisis in which 
we can fail, not by any backwardness in persuading others of 
the importance of speech, but because we ourselves are not 
prepared to meet the challenge...” The greatest need of our 
profession at this hour is the deeper probing and clarification 
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of the principles on which we stand. These principles cannot 
be fabricated. They are inherent in our work and need only 
to be fully discovered and made effective. 

We need to keep constantly before us the truth that speech 
is more than public speaking, or conversation, or acting, or 
any other one of its forms or uses. It is deeper than its visible 
and audible aspects. It is in essence even more functional 
and dynamic than the oral form of language. Speech is a 
primary and unique aspect of life. The soundness of democ- 
racy among us depends on effective speech. Our diplomatic 
effectiveness abroad depends on effective speech. Our military 
effectiveness is conditioned largely by effective speech. 

Speech is the essential pattern of behavior common to all the 
forms of speaking. Even casual observation will reveal that 
conversation, discussion, addressing an audience, speaking to 
a microphone, reading aloud, acting, story telling, and other 
similar processes are essentially alike. Of course there are real 
and important differences among these activities, but the more 
important fact is that the same essential pattern of action 
occurs in every one of them. This fundamental process is 
what we mean by speech. 

We should recognize that such a concept is somewhat 
elusive. In one sense we never see or hear speech as such. 
We experience it only as one or another of its many and varied 
forms. If the concept of speech is to be made fully clear and 
definite, we shall have to define the common pattern of action 
involved in all its uses. May I suggest that there are at least 
two primary ways of doing so: 

First, we may describe speech in terms of the elements or 
the essential phases of a speaker’s action. All of us are 
familiar with the four traditional elements—thought, lan- 
yuage, voice, and action. I like to list them as five—social 
attitudes, thought processes, bodily movements, sounds, and 
words. Others have broken the elements of speech down in 
still different patterns of description. An essential truth that 
we often overlook, however, is that no matter how broadly 
or minutely we describe the elements of speech they are as 


inseparable as the elements in a chemical union and as dy- 
namic as the particles of an atom. Speech is a distinctive and 
unified process and its distinctiveness as well as its unity may 
be described in terms of its elements. 

Again, the distinctive pattern which characterizes any act 
of speech, no matter in what varied forms it occurs, may be 
described in terms of the setting. Let us remind ourselves 
of the familiar truth that every act of speech involves speaker, 
listener or listeners, time and place, body of things meant or 
potential things meant, and body of commonly understood 
symbolic processes. Speech as a primary process in human life 
may be described in terms of the interactions among these 
elements. Again the relationships are as inseparable as the 
elements in a chemical union and as dynamic as the particles 
of an atom. 

] summarize these well-known concepts here because in 
my opinion they outline in skeleton form the whole subject 
matter of our field as well as the essential unity of our edu- 
cational function. We teachers of speech are dealing with a 
primary aspect of human life, the importance of which can- 
not be overrated, especially in this time of emergency. There 
is little hope that our colleagues in education or our fellow 
citizens will understand fully what we are trying to do until 
we ourselves have completed the task of defining our basic 
principles. Our most effective contributions to the cause of 
freedom depends upon a clear exposition of the nature of our 
subject and of our educational goals. 

Our major goals lie not primarily in numbers or material 
growth, but in ideas; not in curricular units, but in educa- 
tional concepts; not alone in the processes of persuasion, but 
even more in the cooperative integration of ideas; not in 
techniques primarily, but in the common humanity which 
binds us all together. Now at mid-century our main task is 
in the realm of basic philosophy. We must clarify and sys- 
tematize the ideas that underlie and motivate and unify our 
work. Our faith as educators demands it. The preservation 
of our freedom may depend on it. 


Education as of the Guardian 
of the American Heritage 


INVENTION AND EDUCATION 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN KETTERING, Director and Research Consultant, 
General Motors Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered before the 84th Convocation of the Board of Regents of The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York, October 20, 1950 


EN TLEMEN, distinguished guests, the ladies. I am 
delighted to be here. I have no prepared talk be- 
cause your situation in this Convocation is so differ- 

ent from anything that I had been acquainted with, and 
further, if | had attempted to write something, it would have 
been inadequate when I got on the ground. 

1 thought I would like to talk to you for a minute about 
a different point of view in education. I have been an inventor 
all my life, and I thought you might be interested in how an 
inventor looks at education and what is the difference between 
an inventor and a scientist. 

I was asked the question last winter: “What is the differ- 
ence between an inventor and a scientist?” My explanation 
was rather simple. I said a scientist is really something very 
special. He is like the strings in the loom that go lengthwise, 


and if you made a hammock of that type, it would be difficult 
to sleep in. The inventor puts the strings in the other way. 

A study made a number of years ago said the more educa- 
tion a man has, the less likely he is to be an inventor. Now 
the reason for that is quite simple. From the time the boy, 
or girl, starts in school he is examined three or four times 
a year, and, of course, it is a very, very disastrous thing if he 
fails. An inventor fails all the time and it is a triumph if he 
succeeds once. Consequently, if education is an inhibition to 
invention, it is due entirely to the form by which we rate 
things and not because of any intellectual differential. 

I can take any group of young people, any place, and teach 
them to be inventors if I can get them to throw off the hazard 
of being afraid to fail. Because failure is just exactly like 
the steps that lead up into this great Education Building. You 
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tail because your ideas aren’t right. You shouldn't be afraid 
to fail, but you should learn to fail intelligently. By that I 
mean, when you fail, find out why you failed, and each time 
you fail it will bring you up nearer to the goal. 

It is very interesting that most people look at problems 
as being complicated. We can not solve the complicated 
problem. Consequently, we have to analyze it and bring it 
down to the most elementary things in the world. We have 
had a motto in our research laboratory that reads: “This 
problem, when solved, will be simple,” because every one we 
have ever solved has been simple. We don’t think anybody 
can solve a complicated one. 

There are two general types of knowledge in the world. 
There is the knowledge about people, and there is the knowl- 
edge about things. Things are much older than people. 
Nature was here for millions and millions of years before 
the people were here and we sometimes, in our scientific ap- 
proach to the thing, get the idea that we can tell Nature what 
to do. We read in the paper about the great discoveries that 
have been made. Well, those are discoveries, but we shouldn’t 
get excited about them. If they hadn’t been there, we wouldn’t 
be here. And so I think that because over the past few hundred 
years we have been able to understand some of the phenomena 
of Nature we have become egotistical as to how much we 
know about Nature. Of course, a knowledge of Nature is 
science. We have developed a thing we call research and we 
perhaps overestimate what it is because a researcher is simply 
an amateur: he is going to do something for the first time, and 
that is all the amateur does. The researcher is a professional 
amateur. He is professional in that he knows that he is going 
to have a lot of trouble with the problem and it isn’t going 
to be a very good solution when he gets it, because the work 
of an amateur is never very good. So we have tried to set up 
a method of describing these elemental things. That is why | 
say I can take any group of people, any place, and I can get 
a good result with them if they don’t try too hard and if we 
can analyze the problem. 

The word “design” is a very bad word. We don’t design 
very much of anything. We make it so it will work. Right 
after this last war some friends of mine from Europe came 
over and they were amazed at some of our developments in 
Diesel locomotives and Diesel engines in general. The type 
of engine they looked at was quite unconventional. They 
said, ‘How did you get yourself into the state of mind that 
you could design such a cockeyed engine?” “But,” I said, 
“we didn’t. We built a single cylinder engine and we gave 
it half a dozen pistons and said, ‘You try these out. See which 
one you like the best. Here are some valves.’ We let the 
engine try them out.” I said that if the engine wasn’t any 
good, we didn’t design it. We made it the way it wanted to 
be, to show how much smarter the engine is than the engineer. 
These parts run 30 times as long as anybody thought they 
could be made to run. But we let the engine pick them out. 
‘The engine is a pretty smart piece of machinery if you let it 
talk to you. 

In science we need to listen to the problem. We have one 
motto in our laboratory: “Let the problem be the boss’’— 
because it’s the only thing that can be the boss. We have the 
idea that if we have a couple of Latin and Greek synonyms 
set up, that is a good substitute for knowing how. I have 
been working on a problem called photosynthesis, or why the 
grass is green, for many, many years. I think we are going 
to find out some day. We have made more progress in the 
past three years than in the past 50 or 60 years. 

The oldest plant we have in this universe is the little blue- 
green alga which grows on ponds. Blue-green alga goes back 
to prehistoric days. Its appearance hasn’t changed. It has a 





mind of its own and goes on being a blue-green alga. A 
friend of mine picked up a little book and sent it to me 
airmail. The particular thing that had interested him was 
that in this little book it said it had been definitely proved 
that the active principle in blue-green algae is phycocyanine. 
I read this and I immediately grabbed the telephone and 
said to one of my associates, “Send me the structural formula 
of phycocyanine.” I didn’t get a reply. So I called him up 
again, and he said nobody knew the formula for phyco- 
cyanine. I called several well-known book stores, Brentano’s 
in New York, and Kroch’s Book Store in Chicago, and said, 
“What can you get me on this subject?” They couldn’t get 
me very much. So when I got back to my home in Dayton I 
thought I would look it up in the Oxford unabridged dic- 
tionary. Sure enough, there it was. Phycocyanine. Phykos 
is the Greek word for algae and cyanine is the word for 
blue. So I went out, walked around the house and came 
in the same door. 

I was walking past the International Business Machines 
Company’s office the other day and saw in the window dis- 
play something representing the old Tower of Babel. As you 
know, when the people tried to build the tower to heaven the 
Lord confused their tongues. Don’t think that tower is gone 
—we are confusing the tongues today—so if any fellow in 
any line can understand anything in any other line, he is not 
well educated. Yet Nature made all. It was all here, all 
developed, before any words were in existence at all. Conse- 
quently, take the problem and try to find out what it is. 
You have had no trouble in learning to talk to the problem. 
You don’t need to know Greek, nor any Latin, but you do 
need to know how to ask and how to recognize the answer. 
A great many people say that the trouble with the inventor 
is that he is a cut-and-try artist. We never thought we were 
that bad. In the East you call it trial-and-error. That is 
because you are older and more refined than we are out West. 
It isn’t either of them. It is when you can not make the 
calculations at all. We try to find out what those factors 
are by experimental evaluation, which is a tremendously 
different thing from cut-and-try. The inventor is constants 
stumbling onto something. I used to tell this story. If this 
room were very dark and there were a chair in the middle 
and we all sat around the wall, we could philosophize as to 
where it was, but the fellow who got up and walked around 
and stumbled over it would find the chair. One fellow puts 
it this way: “There is one thing proven, that nobody ever 
stumbled into anything sitting down.” 

In the introduction of the new college presidents and the 
new superintendents of schools here, it was mentioned in the 
remarks of both of these gentlemen that there are oppor- 
tunities which exist today in the whole world of education. 
There never was such an opportunity in the history of the 
world for people to know things. Therefore I have been 
trying to work out the idea that this is the age of opportuni- 
ties unlimited. A great many people are quite distressed: a 
great many people are worried, and the reason for it is that 
there are two types of things—the current confusion, for one. 
We have a war, and I think there are some elections coming 
up. Those are the confusions of the day. They are the cur- 
rent distractions, but they haven’t anything to do with the 
long-range type of things that we need to do, and therefore 
if we plan some of these long-range things—there never was 
such an opportunity to do, never such an opportunity to 
understand, never such an opportunity to find out. We live 
in a world of fear and despair. If you listen to some com- 
mentators and Communists, you will find that out. I have 
been very fortunate in that I have never been able to read 
very much, so I have been spared a lot of that. 

I was talking before the American Broadcasters Associa- 
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tion not long ago. I said I wished I had a business of my 
own. | would put on one hour a week, The Happiness Hour, 
and tell what wonderful opportunities we have in this coun- 
try. We talk about exhausting the lands. We are talking 
about people going to starve to death. I don’t know whether 
you know it or not: I have been in the automobile business 
all my life. I have built a lot of engines. Everybody always 
said that we are the people who are ruining the world. I 
admit the streets are getting pretty full. I asked a very good 
friend of mine, “Why are you worried about people starving 
to death?” “Well,” he said, “we are exhausting the land.” 
I said, “Just wait a minute. We can feed about 200 million 
people in this United States of ours without very much 
trouble. In the past 25 years the horse population has gone 
down 18 million and for every horse you don’t feed you can 
feed four and a half people.” 

Without farming one more acre of ground you can feed 
70 million more people. I know it is a little hard on the 
horses, but then . . . Nevertheless, he came back and said, 
“Of course you are going to exhaust your oil and your 
petroleum etc.”’ I said, “Suppose we do. Let’s be realistic. 
Let’s find out at what rate we are exhausting those things.” 

I don’t like to live in this atmosphere of despair. It is 
hard on a person. It makes one nervous. Just where are we 
in the picture? Well, we got some figures together. Here is 
what we find. Only 5 per cent of the coal has been taken 
from the mines. We still have 90 per cent of our petroleum 
in the ground. We have 90 per cent of our natural gas. We 
have all of our shale oil, which is perfectly enormous in 
quantity. Out in Colorado there is one rock that contains 
six or seven times as much oil as we have ever used. It is 
interesting to know that shale oil is made up from the re- 
mains of those little algae that I was talking to you about. 
It takes 8,000 years to lay up an inch. There is one rock out 
there 500 feet deep, so you see, they weren’t in a hurry about 
it. 

Our whole source of power comes from the sun. I think 
we know how much our agricultural colleges have done. We 
don’t have to jump at this thing. We have fuel in sight for 
1,500 years. I think we can raise enough fuel on an acre of 
ground to run an automobile. Incidentally, you use up the 
weight of your automobile in fuel per year. That would be 
about two tons. The people in Maine who have had their 
quotas reduced in potatoes are raising 20 tons to the acre. 
Of course there is a lot of waste. The only way we use it is 
by fermenting it into alcohol, and that is the wrong way to 
do it. I do not mean from the social implications, but be- 
cause a pound of alcohol has only 12,000 or 13,000 heat 
units while a pound of petroleum has 19,000. So there is no 
advantage in making it that way. You want to make it the 
other way, but we.don’t know how to make it the other way, 
yet. Nature made this fermentation process automatically. 
There is nothing to worry about, but our point of view to 
the whole situation is that we can answer any questions that 
you need to ask if we do them in a nonegotistical way, if we 
don’t want to become authorities. 

A fellow said to me, “Inventors have no respect for au- 
thority.” 

I said, “We do have respect for authority, and the au- 
thority we have respect for is the fact and that is the only 
authority in the world. Nature will answer your questions 
for you. Nature will do these things for you if yeu don’t try 
to edict it.” 

You haven't any idea how many people want to say, “That 
is the way it ought to be done.” It ought to be done the way 
it will work. So, people can learn things today as they never 
did in the history of the world. It doesn’t necessarily have to 
be a formula. We have this great pneumatic tire industry. 


We think it is one of the greatest mechanical inventions that 
has ever been made. It isn’t mentioned in any textbook in any 
engineering school. The reason, they say, is that we have no 
formulas for it. You have to study low pressure steam boilers 
because we have the formulas, but they don’t make those any 
more. 

I have read about the integrating machines—these wonder- 
ful calculating machines. We got our tires by using a kind 
of integrating process. We put them out and tried them on 
all automobiles under all kinds of conditions. They have to 
be pretty good. We try them out on all the roads and all the 
people of the world. It is the biggest integrating machine 
we know of. 

So, you can abide by these simple approaches. Do you want 
to do a thing? What is the best way to do it? Let’s start. 
Remember you can’t start finally. You have to start as an 
amateur. You have to learn how. 

One time I was talking with an industrialist who said, 
“You fellows do a very, very poor job in your research. 
Your things are never very well done.” 

I said, ‘I will go down to the music store and get you the 
finest violin that you have ever seen. Will you attempt to 
play a recital in Carnegie Hall right away with that?” 

He said, “No.” 

I said, “The fellow who plays in Carnegie Hall starts 
when he is a kid and he practises all through the years.” 

The great trouble with us is that we want to:edict our 
ideas into completeness instead of having them grow. Ideas 
grow like corn. You get the idea started and if you don’t 
become politic about it—People say it has to be this or that. 
It doesn’t. It can be this and that in any ratio, in any pro- 
portions you want. 

I would like to congratulate this great State of New York 
on its educational system because it is doing here what every- 
body is trying to do—integrate the thinking—and everybody 
has a right to think as he wants to. You are trying to open 
the road. 

From an inventor’s standpoint we think the question of 
procedure is more important than knowledge. You have to 
know how to analyze a problem. You don’t have to know 
much to do that, because you can get everybody else to do it. 
Let me give you an illustration. If you were building a 
house and you went separately to a carpenter, a bricklayer, an 
electrician and a plumber, you wouldn’t get a very good 
house. If you took a plan, you would get a good job. The 
procedure, to the inventor, is like the plan of a house. We 
have developed laboratories which are known as problem 
analysis laboratories. 

I have a friend who is a very brilliant man. He is quite 
old. One of his recreations was to work these big jig-saw 
puzzles. He had a table set up in his house in a room he used 
for this particular purpose. 

He said, “I can work these in half the time anybody else 
can.” 

I said, ‘““That is the research procedure you are using. We 
don’t get puzzles that easy. Let me give you the kind of 
problem we have. Let me take three pieces out of three other 
puzzles and stir them into your box and see what you can do 
with that one. You can’t solve the problem until you find 
out what pieces don’t belong to it, and what ones you don’t 
have.” 

That is the thing we have to do all the time in trying to 
solve the problem. We have to do something about it. Let’s 
find out what the thing is that we want to do something 
about. If you do that, you can write your ticket, and you 
will underwrite it every time, because your success will be 
greater than your anticipation. 
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Board of Regents, your Excellencies, friends. I 

always consider applause at the beginning of a lec- 
ture a manifestation of your faith. If it comes in the middle, 
it is a sign of hope. And if it comes at the end, it is always 
charity. 

Doctor Kettering said that he had no prepared speech be- 
cause he did not know exactly the nature of the group which 
he was to address. I have no prepared speech because I know 
the nature of the group that I am to address. 

Dr. Kettering was telling us the difference between inven- 
tion and education. Doctor Kettering said that invention 
was research. If you copy anything out of one book, it is 
plagiarism. If you copy it out of two books, it is research. 
If you copy it out of six books, you are a professor. 

Doctor Kettering was speaking of Nature as a teacher, 
which, indeed, is right. No man ever sits down before 
Nature and tells it how it ought to work. He is passive be- 
fore it. There is a note of submission, resignation, respect 
and obedience in which he says, “Be it done to me according 
to Thy word.” While Doctor Kettering was developing that 
theme, there came to me the idea that that is just the way we 
all ought to be before the will of God. As we sit passively 
before Nature, so we submit to God’s will. Apropos of God’s 
will, it is certain that we are to be educated. Which brings 
me to my theme of “Education as the Guardian of the Ameri- 
can Heritage.” 

We begin now by defining terms. What is the American 
heritage that we have to defend through education? The 
American heritage, I think, is respect for human rights and 
liberties. That brings up this next question: Where do we 
get our rights and liberties which we have to defend? They 
have a source. Where do I get the right of free speech? 
Where does the Board of Regents get the right to educate? 
Where do you get freedom of conscience, freedom of religion? 
Do you get them from the State of New York? If you got 
them from the State of New York, the State of New York 
could take them away. Do you get your rights and liberties 
from the Federal Government in Washington? If you got 
your rights and liberties from the Federal Government in 
Washington, the Federal Government in Washington could 
take them away. They are taking almost everything else away. 
And they could take away your rights and liberties. 

Our Founding Fathers had to face this question, and it 
was one of the very first that they answered. They looked 
around the world for an answer. England was saying that 
rights and liberties come from Parliament, and the new 
French school was saying the rights and liberties of man 
come from the will of the majority. But our Founding 
Fathers knew very well that if your rights and liberties came 
from the will of the majority, the will of the majority could 
take away the rights of the minority. After all, the majority 
is the custodian of minority rights. 

So they sought for some basis and ground of human rights 
and liberties, and they found it and set it down in the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence: it is a self- 
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evident principle that the Creator—the Creator—has en- 
dowed man with certain unalienable rights. Unalienable 
rights. ‘They can not be taken away. And among them is 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Then, 
finally, when the Bill of Rights was drawn us, Article 9 
was written. This article reads: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 

shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 

retained by the people.” 

A cow has no rights. Neither has a pig. No animal 
has rights except by association with a human. We alone 
have rights, and that is because we have transcendental ends, 
because we have an immortal soul and because this soul was 
created by God. Just as soon as education, civilization and 
so-called culture, alienate themselves from this divine basis 
of human rights and liberties, there is tyranny. If you have 
ever read the Soviet constitution you will recall that there 
are 118 articles setting up a totalitarian system before there 
is a mention of the word “right.” I think the constitution 
reaches either Chapter 9 or Chapter 10 before you find out 
that one of your first rights is the right to work. That is a 
duty, not just a right. And then when it comes down to 
the more basic rights which we take for granted, they change 
the wording of the constitution and begin to use the weak 
word “recognize.” Rights are no longer guaranteed. ‘They 
mention in Article 125 freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, but on what condition? On condition 
that they are used to support the totalitarian system. 

The American heritage is concerned with rights and lib- 
erties, and rights and liberties do not come to us from a dic- 
tator. They do not come to us from a state. We do not 
have them because they are socially expedient. Otherwise a 
political power might someday determine that they were not 
expedient. But they come to us from beyond this world, and 
perhaps one of the difficulties that we are in, in the interna- 
tional order, is trying to preserve these rights and liberties 
which are the great fruits of civilization, without also keep- 
ing the roots. 

If you wish to keep your light and heat, you must also 
keep your sun. If you wish to keep your perfume, you must 
keep your flowers. If you wish to keep your forests, you 
must keep your trees, and if you wish to keep your rights 
and liberties in education, you must also keep your God. That 
is the American heritage. 

How does education preserve these rights and liberties? 
Education preserves them by developing first of all reason 
or knowledge, secondly, freedom, and thirdly, character. 
These words are used often very loosely. 

Reason has undergone a tremendous transformation in the 
past two or three hundred years. Reason always used to 
mean ends, goals, purposes and destinies. And then men 
lost sight of their destinies. Reason began to be used almost 
exclusively for technical purposes and to discover means. Now 
reason is being used in some parts of the world solely for 
planning. 

Socialism is the forcible organization of a chaos that was 
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reated by egotistic reason. Socialism varies in direct ratio 
nd proportion with the decline of reason and responsibility. 
()ne of the reasons today why people are becoming con- 
‘antly, increasingly frustrated is because they have lost the 
neaning and purpose of life. ‘There is nothing that so much 
ndermines the minds of people as the loss of the meaning of 
fe. After all, if we do not know why we are here, why go 
n living? One of the reasons why an inventor can go on 
experimenting and be sure that there is going to be a right 
sult sometimes is because there is a great Logos and reason 
| purpose behind the world. 

lf education is to guard our American heritage it must ever 
keep in mind the meaning and purpose of life, namely, that 
ve were really made for God as well as for this earth. 

'reedom has undergone a great transformation, too. Free- 
iom, or liberty, can be understood in three ways. First of 
dl, freedom can be called the right to do whatever you 
olease. If freedom is the right to do whatever you please then 
freedom is not moral, but physical. Certainly you can do 
vhatever you please. For instance, you can turn a machine 
vun on your neighbor's chickens. But freedom does not mean 
the right to do whatever you please, because that is nothing 
yut power and it leads to anarchy and tyranny. 

\s a result of the confusion that was produced by so many 
people in the world thinking that freedom meant that right 
‘o do whatever they please, there began a reaction. In Naz- 
sm, Fascism and Communism we had a new definition of 
treedom. Freedom is the right to do whatever you must. 
Kor example, Engels, who helped Marx write his Commu- 
nist Manifesto, actually gives this example. “If 1 drop a 
stone from my hand, that stone is free because it must obey 
the law of gravitation. So you are free to the extent that 
vou obey the law of the dictator.”” That is the philosophy 
behind Communism. Here are the two extremes of Commu- 
nism: the right to do as you please and the right to do what- 
ever you must. 

In between both is what American freedom must be, and 
the freedom that education must preserve. Freedom is the 
right to do whatever you ought, and ought implies purpose 
and law. We are free in the law and not outside of it. We 
are most free when we obey the nature of things, not when 
we disobey them. I am free to drive an automobile in traf- 
he on condition I obey the trafic laws. I am free to draw a 
triangle provided I draw three sides. | am free to draw a 
giratte on condition I draw a long neck, not a short neck. 
Many people want to be free from everything, but you are 
tree from something only for something. 
negative. It is positive. 

- A rich man went up to a taxi driver and said, “Are you 


tree?” 


Kreedom is not 


The taxi river said, “Yes. I am free.” 

The rich man left, shouting, “Hurrah for freedom.” 

lt was meaningless to the taxi driver because if he was 
tree, he was free for something. Our American heritage 
mplies a memory. A heritage is a tradition, and just as you 
can not think without going back to the storehouse of your 
memory, so, too, civilization has a memory, and our country 
has a memory and a tradition. That tradition is freedom 
within the law and not outside of it. 

linally, education preserves the American heritage through 
the development of character. Character to some extent is a 
little different from education. In education you always take 
what is best in a pupil. For example, education would never 
take hold of me and teach me to be a singer. | was telling 
someone at dinner tonight that when I first instructed Grace 
Moore, she said after the first ten minutes, “You have a 
wonderful voice.” I said, “If I do have a wonderful voice, 
whv can’t I sing?” 


She said, “Have you ever tried?” (What priest hasn’t?) 

She said, ““What is your favorite duet ?”’ 

I said, “Anges Pures from ‘Faust.’ ” 

She said, “Let’s sing it.” 

Well, we sang it. It goes up about eight octaves each verse. 
She finally stopped and said, “You are right. You can’t sing.” 

Education lays hold of what is best in a person but I 
think that character lays hold of what is worst. It takes 
hold of a failing and by very skilful manipulation and train- 
ing turns it into a perfection. St. Paul said, ‘Power is made 
perfect in infirmity.’”’ Sometimes the part of the house that 
is repaired is the strongest part in the end. There is a tend- 
ency today in certain quarters to believe that character is 
made by some single act in the past, and so you go back to 
the day when you were locked in the closet during the ter- 
rible thunder storm when your Aunt Mamie called. That 
was the day you began to hate your mother, and you grew 
up with that terrible hatred and all the complexes that you 
have since are due to that one single instance. Character is 
not made by a single act in the past. Character is made by 
what is called the habitus. Habitus in Latin is a virtue and 
is made by repeated acts directed toward a certain end or 
purpose. If the end is bad, then you have an evil character. 
If the end is good, then you have a good character. 

If I sat down to play at the piano it is possible, if you gave 
me a selection to play, I might hit a right note. Ed Wynn 
was once talking to someone who boasted that he knew operas 
very well. Ed Wynn struck one note on the piano and said, 
“If you know operas so well, from what opera does that 
note come?”’ So if you gave me a selection to play, it is pos- 
sible that 1 might hit one right note, but if a great artist 
like Rachmaninoff sat down to play, it is conceivable that he 
might hit a wrong note. But you would say Rachmaninoff 
could play and I couldn’t. You would not be judging by 
the individual act. You would be judging by the habitus. A 
good tennis player might sometimes make a very bad stroke. 
A person who can sot play tennis might sometimes make a 
very good one, but there is the Aabitus in one and not in the 
other, and habitus is developed through the will and not 
through knowledge. 

There is apt to be the assumption of Socrates in educa- 
tion that the only reason people are bad is because they are 
ignorant, and if you give them enough education, they will 
be good. Oh, no. Sometimes education can make clever devils 
instead of stupid devils. Not every Ph.D. is a saint, nor 
every D.D. 1 am both, and I am not a saint. We ought to be, 
but we are not. We have the knowledge. Most of the saints 
never had a doctor of divinity degree nor a doctor of philoso- 
phy degree. 

Ignorance is not identical with evil. Evil comes from the 
will and from bad choices. That is why the preservation of 
the American heritage requires a certain amount of discipline. 
Is education forgetting it? How little of memory work there 
is in modern education! And those of you in the audience 
who, like myself, are over 30 years of age will remember 
when we went to school, that we had to do considerable 
memorizing. Memory has to be trained when we are young. 
It is a very good discipline. Spelling is a very good discipline. 
Then there are moral disciplines. There is nothing that de- 
velops character like a pat on the back, provided it is given 
often enough, hard enough and—low enough. All the edu- 
cation in the world will not make good citizens unless, as I 
say, we keep in mind the purpose of life and also train the 
will of our young. That means that we have to decide what 
is the purpose of education. The purpose of education is not 
merely to train for a democracy. That we must do, but that 
can not be the final end. The purpose of education can not 
merely mean to earn our economic living. The purpose of 
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education is the training of the whole man, body and soul. 
In order to understand how to educate a man, you must know 
what a man is. Our world is oscillating between two ex- 
treme solutions of man. We have the optimist solution that 
made every man a saint, and the idea that man is naturally 
good, progressive and that through the forces of evolution 
and time alone, he will go on and upward until he becomes 
a kind of a god. 

Remember how it was 20 or 30 years ago? Now no one 
believes in it. What has happened to our philosophy of 
progress? Look at the rapidity of wars. The interval between 
the Napoleonic and Franco-Prussian wars was 55 years, from 
the Franco-Prussian War to the First World War was 43 
years, and from World War I to World War II it was 21 
years. All this at a time when man had all the material con- 
ditions essential for happiness—this is not necessary and 
inevitable progress. 

The world swept to the other extreme and fell into 
this terrible despair which Doctor Kettering condemned so 
rightly, the despair, for example, that is registered in the 
philosophy of Sartre that man is made for nothingness. Man 
came from nothingness but he was not made for it. Sartre 
just put nothingness on the wrong end. This is the essence 
of Sartre’s philosophy. He said, “Anything that negates my 
ego is nothing. But you negate my ego. Therefore, you are 
nothing.” The result is that today there is a pessimism and a 
despair about man. 

Education can not fall into either of these extremes of 
optimism or pessimism. Rather we have to realize that we 
are all not saints and we are not devils either—that we are 
just human beings who can be very weak. Our weakness 
can take one of three directions, and the psychologists of the 
world have recently rediscovered them. Not one of them 
discovered all of them but each one discovered a third. The 
three instincts that we have in us that are not wrong, but that 
can be perverted, are the instinct that belongs to our body, 
which is sex, the instinct that belongs to our mind, which can 
be egotism and know-it-all-ness, and third, the instinct that 
is related to things—avarice, greed and material selfishness. 
Freud rediscovered sex. Adler, with his inferiority complex, 
discovered egotism, and Jung discovered avarice and the 
philosophy of security. These instincts of body and of mind 
and the instinct to control things are not wrong. They are 
God-given. They are right, but they have to be watched and 
controlled and channeled. Body has to be controlled and 
channeled into marriage. Things have to be controlled for 
the common good. Mind has to be controlled toward fra- 
ternity, spirit of generosity and humility, and all of these 
are necessary in the development of character. If, then, 
education is to preserve the great American heritage, it will 
train the will as well as the intellect. It will keep God and 
it will also stress discipline in education. 

America is now perhaps at one of its greatest moments of 
generosity. We have many failings, indeed, and we are living 
in a time when we are cursed by the nemesis of mediocrity. 
But let us also count our greatness. We are, under Provi- 
dence, the secondary cause for the preservation of the free- 
doms of the peoples of the world. We have been the pantry 
of the world. We are feeding the world. We are in danger 
of attack but if that attack comes, may we as educators recall 
our Founding Fathers and the source of our rights and 
liberties. May we see the fulfilment of the words that 
Moses wrote. “As the eagle stirs among her young, so does 
God stir among the nations.’’ Moses noted that the eagles 
built their nest high in the mountain alongside of a crevice. 
When finally the mother eagle had hatched her young, she 
would stir in the nest and finally push one reluctant eaglet 
over the edge. The little bird would use its wings for the 


first time—wings that were all too feeble to bear its weight 
and he would fall and fall and fall down to what must have 
seemed to its little eyes certain death on the precipice or in 
the chasm below. But just before it would crash, the mothe: 
eagle would swoop out under it and gather the young one 
on its giant pinions and then sweep it up into the air. Then 
it would fly from under the eaglet and repeat the process 
until finally the little bird learned to fly. 

And as the eagle stirs among her young, so does God sti: 
among the nations. We have had material security. Now 
the nest of America is being stirred by God, and we are being 
made conscious that there are others and other peoples besides 
those in our own nest. Sweet Providence is now pushing us 
over the edge of this nest of ours and in the uncertainty of 
feeding the other nations of the world and preserving their 
freedoms, it may seem that we are crashing to death below. 
Just as that eagle gathered up her young, may God who 
stirred our nest also swoop down under us and bear us up 
again, as education, conscious of its American heritage, does 
more and more to preserve the foundation of all rights and 
liberties: under God to Whom we give all honor and glor\ 
forever. 





NOTICE 


If you have not received your copy of VITAL 
SPEECHES for February Ist, 1951 please check 
with your local post office. Some copies of 
that issue were delayed because of the em- 
bargo on second class mail during the rail- 
road strike. The resulting rush of mail 
deliveries at local post office after embargo 
was lifted, disrupted the regular delivery 
services of the post office. 
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1950 FREEDOM FOUNDATION AWARD WINNERS 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES 


FIRST PLACE AWARD: 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
“Only an Informed Public Opinion Can Win the 
Peace,” delivered at Associated Press Lunch- 
-- Vital Speeches, June 1, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 


SECOND PLACE AWARD: 


HON. HERBERT HOOVER 
Address delivered to American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Association. Vital Speeches, May 15, 
1950, Vol. 16, No. 15. 


THIRD PLACE AWARD: 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
“Let’s Appreciate Our Heritage,” delivered at 
Laymen’s League of All Souls Church. Vital 
Speeches, January 1, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 6. 


FOURTH PLACE AWARD: 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
“The Peace of Truth,” delivered at St. Bona- 
venture University. Vital Speeches, November 
1, 1950, Vol. 17, No. 2. 


Honor Medal Award: 


BRUCE F. GATES 
“Making America Strong,” delivered at Mid- 
Western Business Schools’ Association. Vital 
Speeches, August 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 21. 
LANSING P. SHIELD 
“Every Man an Enterpriser,” delivered at Sales 
Executives’ Club of New York. Vital Speeches, 
May 1, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 14. 
Dr. GEORGE C. S. BENSON 
“Education for American Democracy,” delivered 
to California Association of University Women. 
Vital Speeches, August 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 21. 
HON. HAROLD R. MEDINA 
“The Humanities and Individual Integrity,” de- 
livered at Columbia University Alumni Federa- 
tion. Vital Speeches, August 15, 1950, Vol. 16, 
No. 21. 
Dr. EDGAR E. ROBINSON 
“The Political Significance of the U. S. in the 
World,” delivered at Commonwealth Club of 
California. Vital Speeches, September 15, 1950, 
Vol. 16, No. 28. 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
“The Growing Confusion,” delivered before the 
U.S. Senate. Vital Speeches, July 1, 1950, Vol. 
16, No. 18. 
HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 
Address to Conference of Southern Governors, 
Biloxi, Miss. Vital Speeches, December 1, 1949, 
Vol. 16, No. 4. 


Certificate of Merit Award: 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
“How Much Government,” delivered at Rutgers 
University. Vital Speeches, August 15, 1950, 
Vol. 16, No. 21. 





CHARLES LUCKMAN 


“America at the Crossroads,” delivered to the 
American Marketin Association. Vital 
Speeches, August 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 21. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES 
FIRST PLACE AWARD: 


ERWIN D. CANHAM 


“The Authentic Revolution,” delivered at Lehigh 
University. Restatement of ideas set forth in 
his address, “The Twilight of Materialism.” 
Vital Speeches, July 1, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 18. 


SECOND PLACE AWARD: 


Dr. CHARLES L. ANSPACH 


“To the Future,” delivered at Michigan Coll 
of Education. Vital Speeches, July 1, 1960, 
Vol. 16, No. 18. 


FOURTH PLACE AWARD: 


REV. HUNTER GUTHRIE, S.J. 

“The Sacred Fetish of Academic Freedom,” de- 
livered at Georgetown University. Vital 
Speeches, August 1, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 20. 

Dr. HOWARD L. BEVIS 

“Quo Vadis?” delivered at Ohio State University. 

Vital Speeches, July 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 19. 
HENRY M. WRISTON 
“Education for Democracy,” delivered at Provi- 


dence College. Vital Speeches, July 15, 1950, 
Vol. 16, No. 19. . 


Honor Medal: 


HAROLD F. NoRTH 
“Vocations—A Challenge to Americans,” deliv- 


ered at University of Omaha. Vital Speeches, 
July 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 19. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESSES 


SECOND PLACE AWARD: 


ANDREW KAUL III 
“The Great Delusion,” delivered at St. Mary’s 


High School. Vital Speeches, July 15, 1950, 
Vol. 16, No. 19. 


SERMONS 
FOURTH PLACE AWARD: 


VERY REV. JAMES J. MCLARNEY, O.P. 
“The Road to Success,” Baccalaureate address, 
Georgetown University. Vital Speeches, July 
15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 19. 


Honor Medal Award: 


Dr. DANIEL L. MARSH 
“The House of Seven Pillars,” Baccalaureate 
address, Boston University. Vital Speeches, 
July 15, 1950, Vol. 16, No. 19. 











Other award winners who had recent speeches in Vital Speeches are, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, J. Howard McGrath, 
Albert C. Jacobs, Benjamin F. Fairless, Matthew Woll, C. E. Wilson, Harold J. Gallagher, Thurman Sensing, Dr. 
George S. Benson, Dr. Alfred P. Haake, Edwin G. Nourse, Dr. Walter R. Courtenay. 


Six speeches in Vital Speeches, July 15, 1950, issue received awards, five in the August 15, 1950 issue and three in the 
July 1, 1950 issue. 
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